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a oc The Reviewers Say... 


ms ‘What we believe is the finest and the first complete, 
popularly priced guide to the subject....”’ 


—Tennessee Sportsman 
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“‘The Audubon Societies, the author, and the artists are 
to be congratulated for the production of a work emi- 
nently useful, as well as technically and artistically 
well done.""—N. Y. Zoélogical Bulletin. 
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‘‘We predict popular reception of ‘The Hawks of North 
America’ and recommend it wholeheartedly as an 
authentic reference book without which no nature 
library is complete.""—The National Waltonian. 


THERE IS LITTLE WE CAN ADD ABOUT 


The Hawks of North America 


By DR. JOHN B. MAY 


37 color plates from original paintings, by Major Allan Brooks, accurately 
illustrate each species known to the continent of North America. 
4 black and white flight patterns, by Roger Tory Peterson, provide a 


ready means of identification. 


Range maps and feeding tables combine with a descriptive text to bring 


about a truthful knowledge of these birds. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. $1.25, postpaid 


COLORED HAWK AND OWL POSTER 
An attractive poster of five ply White Bristol 
board, size 14” x 20”, showing 8 species of 
Hawks and Owls in color, with carefully 
worded text in behalf of these birds. For dis- 
play in oe. schools, clubs, etc. 
A quantity distributed to key places will assist 
materially in our educational work, as has 
been proved by their use in CCC camps. 

Price 25c each—20c each in quantity 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLETS 
We offer a series of 13 educational leaflets on 
the various species of Hawks and Owls, each 
with a colored picture, available at 5c per copy. 


AN APPEAL 
WM BBHALS OF EAGLES HAWES AND OWLS 


Additional information on Hawks and Owls may be obtained free on request, by writing 


The National Association of Audubon Societies 
1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 
A Message to Sportsmen 


HEREIN do most sportsmen and most conservationists 

agree? Why, on almost all the questions involving conserva- 
tion of our wildlife, such as control of soil-erosion; the elimination 
of stream, lake, harbor, and high-sea pollution; the establishing 
of breeding and wintering sanctuaries; recognition of the prior 
rights of wildlife on hereditary ranges on the public domain; the 
consolidation of control of Federal bureaus concerned with renew- 
able resources; opposition to unjustified drainage of marshlands 
and unwise or badly administered mosquito-control projects; 
opposition to dams and river diversions so engineered or located 
as to be unnecessarily destructive to wildlife habitat; opposition 
to those activities in certain CCC camps which have, unfortunately, 
been injurious to wildlife. 

Wherein do many of them differ? Why, when the consistency 
of the conservationist viewpoint involves limitation of the kill by 
man, in order that an adequate breeding stock may be preserved, 
and when some sportsmen advocate propagation or increase of 
game species at the expense of other forms of wildlife. The 
prejudice against so-called predatory species is widespread and 
reminiscent of the days when men believed in witches. Accumu- 
lating scientific evidence supports the conservationist viewpoint. 

The ownership of wildlife is vested in the States and therefore 
in the people as a whole; by the terms of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act of 1918 the Federal Government is vested with the power of 
regulation as to those species defined in that Act as migratory. 
There is an ever-growing public consciousness of the esthetic and 
recreational values of our wildlife. 

I commend to my fellow sportsmen, for their earnest considera- 
tion, a policy of full-hearted cooperation with those genuinely 
interested in the restoration and preservation of an adequate breed- 
ing stock of all forms of native wildlife. 
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The Proposed Kings Canyon National Park 
By Ben H. Thompson 


National Park Service 


N the early summer of 1869 John 

Muir left the San Joaquin Valley 
with a flock of sheep to spend his 
first summer in the Sierra of Cali- 
fornia. Through the hot, dry foot- 
hills he followed the hovering cloud 
of dust, the ever-complaining babel 
of the sheep, and the trail of desola- 
tion they left in their wake—on, up, 
through the sunny pine and fir 
forests, to the cool, sequestered 
meadows of the High Sierra. Fre- 
quently in his diary he recorded his 
outraged sentiment at such misuse 
of sacred country. The evening of 
August 7, he writes, in ‘‘My First 
Summer in the Sierra:”’ 

“Early this morning bade good- 
bye to the bears and blessed silver 
fir camp, and moved slowly east- 
ward along the Mono Trail. At sun- 
down camped for the night on one 
of the many small flowery meadows 
so greatly enjoyed on my excursion 
to Lake Tenaya. The dusty, noisy 
flock seems outrageously foreign 
and out of place in these nature gar- 
dens, more so than bears among 
Sheep. The harm they do goes to 
the heart... .”’ 


Muir lived to see this one observed 
instance of destruction multiplied 
by countless others, for in 1901 he 
wrote: 

“Only thirty years ago, the great 
Central Valley of California, five 
hundred miles long and fifty miles 
wide, was one bed of golden and 
purple flowers. Now it is ploughed 
and pastured out of existence, gone 
forever,—scarce a memory of it left 
in fence corners and along the bluffs 
of the streams. The gardens of the 
Sierra, also, and the noble forests in 
both the reserved and unreserved 
portions are sadly hacked and tram- 
pled, notwithstanding the rugged- 
ness of the topography,—all except 
those of the parks guarded by a few 
soldiers. In the noblest forests of 
the world, the ground, once divinely 
beautiful, is desolate and repulsive, 
like a face tavaged with disease. 
This is true also of many other 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
valleys and forests. The same fate, 
sooner or later, is awaiting them all, 
unless awakened public opinion 
comes forward to stop it.”’ 

Almost thirty-five years have 
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Photograph courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin Co 


‘‘Hoofed Locusts’ in the High Sierra 


elapsed since Muir wrote this, and 
we are still facing the same problem. 
During that interval public opinion 
has expressed itself again and again; 
it has rescued several priceless areas 
from commercial exploitation and 
set them aside for the enjoyment of 
the people. 

But Kings Canyon has not been 
among the rescued places. At first 
this may seem strange, for the Kings 
Canyon country is one of the most 
gigantic and inspiring sections of 
the High Sierra. Its scenes are now 
world famous. Here the mountain 
carvers have quarried at their best 
the glistening granite domes, the 
chiseled glacial cirques, and sweep- 
ing canyon walls. Across it float 
the summer clouds, Muir's ‘“‘midday 
mountains of the sky." It is soothed 
and washed with lakes and streams, 
and forested with solemn trees. 
Why should this region ever be 
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strung with power lines, or made to 
dance to the hum of power plants 
and the crash of chopped-down 
trees? Why should its fragrant mea- 
dows be grazed, or its splendid 
valleys drowned and marked with 
the dead shorelines of fluctuating 
reservoirs? That is a question for 
public opinion. 

Ever since the days of John Muir 
there have been repeated attempts 
to make Kings Canyon a national 
park. These attempts have all been 
defeated because of potential com- 
mercial value of the area. Its timber, 
power, and water-storage possibili- 
ties have been repeatedly stressed, 
as have been its grazing and hunting 
revenues. Alarm has been sounded 
for fear its resources would be 
“locked up’ in a national park. 
This is case history which could be 
repeated for almost every national 
park. And now the same events are 
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being reenacted with renewed vigor 
at Kings Canyon. 

A State highway is being built 
into the Canyon. This will not only 
open the region to tourist develop- 
ments and summer homes but also 
will render it available for other 
forms of commercial development 
which are permitted under the 
policies of our national forests. It 
now becomes imperative that the 
ultimate classification of the Kings 
Canyon area be decided. 

Accordingly, on March 13, 1935, 
Senator Hiram Johnson introduced 
a bill, S. 2289, to establish the Kings 
Canyon National Park. Local op- 
position to the bill, which had 
been systematically laid for years, 
promptly ‘‘exploded’’ with such 
precision that the bill has not since 
been pressed for passage. The argu- 


“Swimming Pool’’ in Granite Basin 


ments presented against the estab- 
lishment of Kings Canyon National 
Park are: 

1. The headwaters of the Kings 
River are needed for the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power to 
supplement the power which may 
be developed lower down in the 
foothills. 

2. Grazing, timber, and hunting 
and fishing revenues from the area 
are desired. 

3. The area is already a national 
forest and should be developed ac- 
cording to the ‘“‘sustained yield’’ 
principles of the Forest Service. 

Let us examine these arguments. 

1. It is perfectly true that there 
are numerous reservoir and power- 
development sites along the Kings 
River. It also is true that water and 
power are vital to the economic 
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development of the San Joaquin 
Valley, particularly in its more arid 
southern portion. Irrigation water 
from reservoirs must be supple- 
mented by pumping. 

A glance at the map, however, 
reveals the fact that the two most 
important reservoir sites, Junction 
and Pine Flat, are not within the 
proposed park. California's already 
abundant power production will 
soon be further augmented by power 
from the Boulder Dam. There is 
little indication that power develop- 
ments at the headwaters of Kings 
River are now, or ever will be, 
necessary or economically justifi- 
able. There is no evidence that the 
purchase of power developed else- 
where will not be more economical. 
And, if the Great Central Valley 
water and power-development proj- 
ect is undertaken—-a colossal water 
and power network involving the 
entire San Joaquin and Sacramento 
watersheds—there would be even 
less likelihood of power develop- 
ments in the Kings Canyon region. 

2. Logging and grazing have no 
legitimate place in a magnificently 
scenic area such as the proposed 
Kings Canyon National Park. Such 
sacred regions are too few and too 
significant a part of our national 
heritage to be destroyed for private 
gain. 

Fishing, because of its great rec- 
reational value and the replenish- 
able nature of the resource, is per- 
mitted in national parks, and fish- 
ing waters are constantly restocked. 
In the national parks of California, 
State fishing licenses are required 
because the State assists in stocking 
the waters. Consequently, there 
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would be no loss of fishing revenues 
if the park were established. 

It is true that hunting is not per- 
mitted in national parks. But in 
the proposed Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park that would be of little 
consequence, for the main hunting 
territory is excluded. In fact, as a 
wildlife sanctuary, the proposed 
park leaves much to be desired. It 
would, however, afford desperately 
needed protection to Grouse, Quail, 
various other bush and ground- 
nesting species, marten, mink, the 
almost extinct Southern wolverine, 
the Sierra Nevada bighorn, and 
others. There is no doubt that 
hunting below the park would be 
improved by the presence of the 
sanctuary. This is evidenced by the 
tendency of hunting lodges to nestle 
close to a national park boundary. 

It has been said that the park 
would serve as a breeding den for 
predatory animals which would 
forage out at night and destroy the 
ranchers’ stock. This sounds formi- 
dable, but it ignores the fact that 
neither coyotes nor cougars breed 
high in the mountains; that no ap- 
preciable percentage of them remain 
in the mountains during winter; 
that every cougar from within a 
national park can be, and in some 
cases has been, killed outside the 
park. It ignores the proposition 
that it is desirable to save intact a 
few representative samples of our 
wildlife—something for our child- 
ren to see and enjoy with more 
reality than attaches to an asterisk 
tucked away in a zoology textbook. 
It ignores the fact that, in all jus- 
tice, there are other ways of using 
wildlife besides shooting, skinning, 
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and eating it; and that non-game 
species may be more interesting 
than the commonly accepted game 
species. Our zeal for game should 
not induce us to produce an abun- 
dant monotony. 

Regardless of imperfections in the 
proposed park boundary, the park 
would be a superb conservation ac- 
complishment, assuring to man the 
unspoiled grandeur of the region; 
providing a great, though imper- 
fect, wildlife sanctuary, and, by no 
means least of all, rendering com- 
plete protection to vital watersheds 
which logging, grazing, and mining 
endanger. 

3. Why cannot the region be just 
as well protected if maintained as a 


national forest? There are several 
fundamental reasons. National for- 
est resources are to be employed to 
meet economic requirements; that 
is their main purpose. Forestry is 
developing a cropping technique 
known as “‘sustained yield.’’ Sus- 
tained yield is a tremendous ad- 
vance and, indeed, a triumph over 
the older methods of grab what you 
can, and to hell with the future. 
But it should be borne in mind that 
sustained yield is a cropping technique 
and is, therefore, a commercial art. 

Unfortunately, I believe, the ap- 
propriate application, as well as the 
inherent limitations, of the sus- 
tained yield principles have been 
confused in the minds of some 
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people. They have been led to be- 
lieve that a national forest could 
provide all the benefits of a national 
park, without park restrictions, 
and, in addition, could provide 
grazing, logging, mining, water and 
power developments, summer homes, 
hunting, and twenty-five per cent of 
the forest revenues for county 
schools and roads. This is indeed 
an attractive proposition. I believe 
that under a little scrutiny it breaks 
down. 

Unfortunately, it carries the un- 
palatable assumption that national 
park restrictions are needless and 
arbitrary. But let us see: you can't 
chop down trees and still have those 
trees to inspire you and shelter you. 
You can't hunt and fish at will and 
still have an abundance of wildlife 
left to enjoy—we've already tried 
that. You can’t graze sheep and 
cattle in flowered mountain mead- 
ows and keep them lovely as they 
were. You can't graze out the 
ground-cover and still have an 
abundance of food and shelter for 
wildlife. You can't lease the choic- 
est sylvan places for private homes 
and still have those places for the 
enjoyment of every man. You can't 
drown your valleys under reservoirs 
and keep them still aglow and pun- 
gent with the gentle smokes of 
evening campfires. No, I’m afraid 
you just can't have your cake and 
eat it too, even though you may 
choose to call it a ‘‘sustained yield.”’ 

Let us uphold the principles of a 
sustained yield and apply them 
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where they are appropriate. But 
let us not try to apply a cropping 
technique to our sacred areas and 
‘*kid”’ ourselves chat the areas will 
not be damaged. 

It is, of course, true that intelli- 
gent forestry can and does provide 
a considerable degree of recreation 
within the limitations imposed by 
the other uses of the forest. If a 
forest area, however, is of such 
superlative quality that it should 
be treated as a national park, then 
why not make it a national park 
and avoid the risk of its commercial 
exploitation? There is no use in say- 
ing that we will call it a ‘‘Recrea- 
tion Area’’ or a ‘National Forest 
Park’’ because these carry no assur- 
ance of perpetual protection. And 
if they did, there would be no sense 
in having two Park Services. 

Isn't it just a little saddening to 
have to go into all of this—to have 
to spend this much time on negative 
considerations? It makes one won- 
der what has become of the unselfish 
idealism of that little group of 
tired, but re-created, men who sat 
around a campfire their last night in 
the Yellowstone and decided not to 
parcel out that wonderful country 
among themselves, but to have it 
made a great national park. for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people. 
One is led to wonder just how 
deeply that idealism has infected 
our national thought. Surely, if it 
has not been spent in vain, there 
will be a Kings Canyon National 
Park before it is too late. 


“Naturalist, Artist, Author, Educator’ 
By Frank M. Chapman 


T was at the American Museum 

of Natural History in October, 
1888, that I first met Ernest Seton. 
He was then twenty-eight years old. 
The logic of addition and subtrac- 
tion shows that, since he was born 
August 14, 1860, he is now seventy- 
five, but the force of a sound body 
and of a singularly virile mind has 
defied the years and he still retains 
the outlook of youth. 

We were both at the bottom of 
the ladder which rose illimitably to 
the clouds above us. I had become 
Dr. Allen's assistant the preceding 
spring. Seton had just arrived from 
Manitoba to draw birds for Dr. 
Coues, then biological editor of the 
Century Dictionary. Coues, from 
the Smithsonian, in Washington, 
sent Allen a list of genera to be 
figured. Allen selected the speci- 
mens from the Museum's large 
representative collection of mounted 
birds of the world, purchased by D. 
G. Elliot from Verreau Freres in 
Paris, and gave them to Seton who 
made small wash drawings of them. 
He got five dollars a drawing and 
averaged one a day. I wonder where 
the originals are now? 

Look at the illustrations of birds 
in your copy of the Century Diction- 
ary. Most of the later ones are by 
that very clever draughtsman, J. 
Smit, but there are enough by Seton 
to have played a very important 


part in his life at that period. They 
are initialed ‘‘E. E. T.”’ and “‘E. E. 
T. S."’ (Ernest Evans Thompson and 
Ernest Evans Thompson Seton), 
for the question of reestablishing 
his proper family name had already 
begun vitally to concern Seton. 

It is notable that in giving Louis 
Fuertes the commission to illustrate 
his revised ‘‘Key,’’ Coues helped 
him also to begin his career as a 
bird artist. 

In writing of our life at this time 
Seton (‘‘The Totem Board,’’ 1934, 
p. 197) recalls an incident in which 
Fuertes figured. It was at dinner in 
the restaurant of the near-by Hotel 
Endicott. The three of us were con- 
versing in the language of the birds. 
Seton spoke as a Pied-billed Grebe, 
Fuertes as a Macaw, I as a Barred 
Owl. The Grebe’s rolling call lost 
nothing in Ernest's rendition. Louis’ 
rasping,raucous scream of the Macaw 
uttered one noon in the parrot house 
of the Rock Creek Zoo at Washing- 
ton awakened the dozing birds so 
suddenly that every one lost his 
grip and fell with a bang to the 
bottom of his cage, while there is 
evidence to show that my imitation 
of the Barred Owl's hoot was the 
despair of Crows and a model for 
Owls. When, therefore, we per- 
formed our respective parts together 
I think it may be said we formed a 
notable trio. Certainly the prompt- 
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ness with which neighboring guests 
changed their seats to move to dis- 
tant, and what they probably con- 
sidered safer, parts of the room 
seemed convincing proof of our 
effectiveness. 

I have known no one more richly 
endowed than Ernest Seton; no one 
who has given more fully of his 
talents to the world. Naturalist, 
artist, author, educator, he is 
equipped to fill any one of these 
roles with distinction. Combining 
them into a unique whole, he has, 
in my belief, exerted a greater in- 
fluence in arousing an interest in 
wildlife than any other man of his 
time, which is equivalent to saying 
of any time. 

His way has not been easy. He 
has blazed his own trail and from 
the beginning has been dependent 
on his own resources. Intending 
primarily to be an animal artist, he 
soon found that the brush alone 
could not express all he had to say 
about animals. His brush, there- 
fore, became an auxiliary to his pen. 
Together they gave form to sketches 
of animal life in which, by treating 
the species as an individual, Seton 
aroused an interest in the wild 
animals he had known that had a 
wider educational value than any- 
thing that had previously been 
written about them. Of this, and 


his other books on nature, there 
have been distributed two and a 
half million copies. In character 
these range from his books for boys 
to the four quarto volumes on the 
larger mammals of America, con- 
taining over 3,000 pages and 1,500 
original illustrations, for which the 
National Academy of Sciences 
awarded him the Elliot Medal. 
Although through his published 
works Seton has reached a larger 
audience than any other American 
writer on nature, it is perhaps pos- 
sible that his greatest influence as 
an educator has been exerted from 
the lecture platform, the council 
ring, and the campfire. I have 
heard few speakers who can com- 
pete with Seton in his ability to 
awaken and hold the attention of 
an audience and effectively inform 
them of his subject. Young and old 
alike are won by his eloquence and 
enthusiasm, by his art of exposition. 
It is the boy in the “‘little savage”’ 
stage that has always won his 
greatest sympathy and interest. To 
him he has given himself unspar- 
ingly. To him, at first through the 
Boy Scouts, later through the Wood- 
craft League, today at his College of 
Indian Lore, he has imparted the 
Indian lore which since his own 
boyhood on the plains has formed 
the foundation of his philosophy. 
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A Water-Thrush Family 
By Lawrence H. Walkinshaw 


With Photographs by the Author 


“She seemed to act as though | had gone” 


OR several years I have admired 

the songs of the various Water- 
Thrushes in this part of the State 
during migration in the spring, but 
I had never had the good fortune of 
locating a nest of the Louisiana 
Water-Thrush (Seiurus motacilla) un- 
til 1934. After an argument over 
the producer of a certain song that 
we heard along the Battle Creek 
River, I decided to become better 
acquainted with the species, and 
visited this stream several times 
during the summer. 

The first bird arrived on April 29 
and they were common by May 12. 
By the 20th of May they were lo- 
cated in certain definite areas along 
the river banks. However, after 
this date I spent some time in the 
North, so that it was July 1 before 
I again returned to this same steep 
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bank where one pair had become 
quite conspicuous. The wild ring- 
ing song was gone, but almost im- 
mediately I heard a distinct metallic 
““chip’’ and observed the bird com- 
ing upstream. 

Instead of passing around the 
bend above me, she alighted di- 
rectly across the river, then in ner- 
vous haste crossed to my side and 
started an excited, rapid chipping 
as She spied an intruder. But after I 
had quietly waited a few moments, 
she landed very close, then hesitat- 
ingly teetered her way up the river 
bank to a large shaded opening 
where she disappeared. Soon she 
reappeared with an empty mouth 
and was gone, ‘way downstream. 
Here was the nest of the Louisiana 
Water-Thrush. 

The nest, as afterwards measured, 
was 46 cm. from the ground on a 
5-meter bank. The opening was 
about 15 cm. in diameter, and it was 
about 7 cm. from the top of the nest 
to the roof of the little cavern, 
while the opening was 16.5 cm. 
deep. There was a large mass of 
oak, beech, and large-tooth aspen 
leaves at the base of the entrance, 
and underneath was a smaller group 
of leaves of the same type. The nest 
was made of rootlets lined with fine 
dead grasses. It was rather large 
for the size of the owner: 7.6 cm. 


A WATER-THRUSH FAMILY 


‘Here the mother made many trips 
with food” 


wide, 6.3 cm. from front to rear, and 
4cm. deep, inside dimensions. And 
best of all, it contained four young 
birds nearly ready to leave. 

Although the nest was on a heav- 
ily shaded bank, I decided to try for 
some photographs and in a very few 
minutes had my blind in place. 
Since the opening was too dark and 
too deep for good photography, I 
removed the young to a small stick 
where the light was a little better, 
and here the mother (?) made many 
trips with food. It was almost im- 
possible to keep four young on the 
stick; even one kept me clambering 
in and out of the blind while the 
parent scolded nearby, so I covered 
three of them in my hat until after 
the film had been exposed. The 
parent tried to dissuade me from 
approaching the region of the nest, 
by the use of drooping wings and 
spread tail as she walked in a 
crouched position a few feet in 
front of me. 

However, after I had entered the 
blind she seemed to act as though I 
had gone, and would feed the young 


one every two to four or five min- 
utes. At times, the young one 
would hop off the branch and start 
for the river where he would even 
try to swim across. I observed both 
young and old attempt this art of 
swimming by using their wings to 
propel themselves when the water 
was too deep to touch the bottom. 
The food consisted of many damsel 
flies (Calopteryx maculata Beauv.) 
and other large insects from which 
the adult stripped the wings. Oc- 
casionally she would devour one 
herself, but in this case did not re- 
move the wings. 

I spent a busy hour and a half at 
this home of the Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, then removed my blind and 
camera, and left these courageous 
youngsters on the banks of the 
Battle Creek River. There they were 
still to be found two weeks later, 
flying about among the trees, beg- 
ging food from their busy parents. 
Later they disappeared, to be re- 
placed by their more northern 
cousin, the Northern Water-Thrush 
(Seiurus n. noveboracensis), who was 
also moving southward. 


The characteristic twitching of the Water- 
Thrush’s tail is too fast for the camera 
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As Others See Us 


Reprinted by courtesy of The New Yorker 


CLUB LIFE IN AMERICA 
The Audubon Bird Walkers Add a Scarlet Tanager to Their List 
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Boy Scouts and Birds 
By M. P. Chalmers 


Boy Scouts of America 


IME was when the roving small 
boy and his sling-shot wrought 
nearly as much havoc as the maraud- 
ing family cat, and a collection of 
blown birds’ eggs in many a home 
bore mute witness to the pathetic 
futility of unlovely, empty shells 
as a substitute for bright flash of 
wings in the sun, ecstatic gush of 
song thrilling from hedge-row and 
meadow and gold-green woods. 
Happily we do move forward. 


Public sentiment has been rather 
widely and thoroughly awakened 
to the wisdom of conserving our 
wildlife, from the utilitarian view- 
point as well as in the cause of 
mercy, good sportsmanship, and 
esthetics. Legislation along these 
lines and the vigorous and effective 
propaganda of Audubon Societies, 
Conservation Commissions, Izaak 
Walton Leagues, and other agencies 
have done much to bring about this 
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highly desirable enlightenment, and 
last, but by no means least, as a con- 
structive, contributory force, the 
Boy Scouts have been among us 
for twenty-five years, with their 
pledged friendliness to all the world, 
including faithfully the lesser folk 
in feathers and fur with whom they 
have established a definite entente 
cordiale. 

The Sixth Scout Law is double 
barreled. “‘A Scout is kind,”’ it 
states affirmatively, and with no 
loop-holes for evasion. ‘He is a 
friend to animals. He will not kill 
nor hurt any living creature need- 
lessly."" So far so good. Exit the 
sling-shot and the bow and arrow 
and the egg hobby. The Scout does 
his hunting with camera instead of 
gun, sets up suet-boxes and bird- 
houses instead of traps and snares, 
finds it a far more thrilling adven- 
ture to follow a trail of fox or 
Partridge in winter woods for an 
observation test and perhaps to add 
a track-cast to his Troop Museum's 
permanent exhibit, than to climb 
out on a precarious bough to rifle a 
nest for a vain trophy which, when 
the craze passes, is consigned to the 
rubbish can. He would infinitely 
rather patiently stalk a mother 
Quail and her young for a photo- 
graph than come home with the 
biggest ‘‘bag’’ a hunter could boast, 
and finds it much better sport to 
watch and record the ways and 
peccadilloes of a family of Wrens or 
Martins from the egg up than to 
exercise his random skill in marks- 
manship at their expense. It’s all 
in the way you look at it. 

But much more than a passive 
abstention from injury is involved. 
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Friendship goes all the way with a 
Scout, becomes active, loyal cham- 
pionship. The Sixth Law ends with 
a definite challenge to service. The 
Scout ‘“‘will strive to save and pro- 
tect all harmless, wild life,’’—in 
other words, kindness plus definite 
alignment in the cause of conserva- 
tion. 

Since the very early days of the 
movement, building of bird-houses 
has been a favorite Troop and Patrol 
project. Every year literally thou- 
sands of such Scout-built houses are 
set up for the benefit of spring 
tenants, the styles varying from the 
highly modern apartment house to 
the medizval castle or watch-tower. 
Feeding winter birds has also be- 
come a regular activity undertaken 
by Scouts all over the country either 
in cooperation with Forest or Park 
and Game Commissioners or on 
their own initiative. In one season 
Scouts in Buttonwood, Pa., for ex- 
ample, report the distribution of 
375 pounds of bird-feed in the moun- 
tains. In Ontagamie County, Wisc., 
Scouts, working with the Game 
Protective Association, supply feed- 
ing hoppers, each large enough to 
hold a bushel of grain which drops 
automatically into feeding troughs. 
These hoppers are protected by 
shelters of brush or cornstalks, so 
that the birds, chiefly Pheasants, 
Prairie Chickens, and Partridges, 
need never go hungry, no matter 
how severe the season. Scouts in 
Ravenna, Ohio, who are in charge 
of a sanctuary, swear that the birds 
recognize their uniforms. Wild 
Ducks, particularly, which used not 
to winter in this area, now do so 
consistently because of the supply 
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of wild rice planted for them by 
their Scout friends. More than a 
hundred species of birds have been 
noted in a single winter season in 
their reservation. 

Scouts of Troy, Idaho, are banded 
together not only in _ bird-house 
building and winter feeding but also 
in exercising active effort at pro- 
tecting nests and eggs from collec- 
tors and preventing lawless shoot- 
ing of song-birds. All over the 
country these active young con- 
servationists are persuading farmers 
to post their land and help protect 
the birds, establishing sanctuaries, 
urging forest-fire prevention, help- 
ing to stock and guard game pre- 
serves, giving talks to school 
children on bird preservation and 
attraction and feeding, founding 
bird clubs and getting conservation 
matters into the local press. In 
Schenectady, N. Y., Scouts are the 


authorized guardians of birdlife in 
the city park, maintain feeding 
stations, plant suitable shrubs and 
vines, and post a daily bulletin 
which rouses constant public in- 
terest as to the comings and goings 
and doings of the park's bird guests 
or tenants. 

In Elkhart, Ind., Scouts are hon- 
orary members of the County Con- 
servation Council and do more than 
merely honorary service in protec- 
tion and Good Turns to the local 
birdlife. A few years ago a copper 
mining company in Montana had 
the habit of turning powerful 
flashlights at. night on their smoke- 
stacks which resulted in tragic toll 
among migratory birds that, blinded, 
dashed against the stacks to their 
death, till thanks to Boy Scout in- 
tercession the company agreed to 
discontinue this practice during 
flight season. 
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These and many other instances 
show how seriously Scouts as a 
whole take the commitments of 
their Sixth Law. Frequently one 
comes across the record of an indi- 
vidual Scout who forges even more 
earnestly and persistently forward 
in conservation service, goes intothe 
work of wildlife protection with all 
the zeal, energy, and chivalry of a 
knight setting out for a tourney. 

Reports of accomplishments along 
this line of Scouts who have, from 
time to time, won the Honorary 
Gold Honor Badge for unusual, sus- 
tained service in conservation are 
filled with amazing proof of such 
loyal, painstaking devotion to the 
cause as would be a credit to an 
adult. We have space to cite the 
example of only one Scout, Law- 
rence A. Hautz, of Milwaukee, 
Wisc., who won the award in 1929 
after years of voluntary service for 
his own satisfaction and that of the 
birds. He converted three acres of 
his own property into a sanctuary 
with the usual bird-houses, drink- 
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ing pools, and food hoppers, but not 
content with that, he made a study 
of favorite bird menus, converted a 
part of his land to a nursery and 
orchard, planted suitable trees and 
shrubs such as his observation 
proved were attractive to birds of 
his State; bittersweet, wild grape, 
and woodbine vines run over a 250- 
foot fence, and the whole sanctuary 
is posted for the birds’ protection. 
With his Troop he established three 
feeding stations in the woods, par- 
ticularly for the use of Pheasants 
and other wild game, grain being 
supplied by the State Conservation 
Commission. 

Such Good Turns as this, with the 
enthusiasm, effort, and self-sacrifice 
that go with them, are indicative of 
what the Scout spirit and energy are 
achieving in the preservation of 
wildlife and the sympathetic recog- 
nition of the place of birds in the 
total scheme of living, their inalien- 
able right to life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of their own form of happiness 
and well being. 
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The Depression Army Takes to the Woods 


By Warren F. Eaton 


ONSERVATION! It is perhaps 

the most momentous trend of 
the depression. The word conserva- 
tion is in a fair way to become as 
much used as preparedness was 
twenty years ago. It is as alive as 
politics and inevitably entwined 
therewith. Every newspaper men- 
tions new projects of flood control, 
drainage, soil erosion, forestry, re- 
ditching of streams, park layout, 
game management, farm relief, and 
an infinite number of measures, gen- 
erally to be carried out by alpha- 
betical agencies. PWA projects and 
Civilian Conservation Corps work 
(commonly known as CCC) are 
rejuvenating thousands of the en- 
forced idle, and changing the aspect 
of millions of acres of farms, forests, 
swainp, and seacoast. Six hundred 
thousand young men, chiefly city- 
bred, are being or have been, trans- 
ported, bag and baggage, to the 
country. The woods, lakes, and 
mountains echo with the tramp of 
their marching feet and the blows of 
their axes. Everywhere are signs 
of the pruning knife, of picks and 
shovels, and of their clean-up 
activities. 

How uncommonly, nevertheless, 
do the words ‘“‘wild life,’’ or even 
“fish and game,’’ creep into the 
press reports or figure in the public 
thought! And yet this effort, widely 
heralded as conservation, is far- 
reaching in its effect on Nature; 


sometimes it is beneficial, sometimes 
harmful in varying degree. 

When the United States faced a 
crisis in preparation for war a few 
years back, we had a trained nucleus 
of the regular army prepared for 
war. Camps, like that at Platts- 
burg, for special training of officers, 
grew as if over night, and the work 
of creating experts began. When 
President Roosevelt inaugurated the 
CCC, the army and the Forestry 
Service were called on for leaders. 
The important job was to put men 
to work—to give them something 
to do. It did not have to be the 
right thing or the most economical 
method so long as the plans could be 
carried out promptly. How to do it 
was still another matter! There was 
no wildlife policy and there was an 
immediate lack of trained wildlife 
technicians. 

Eventually, on December 13, 1934, 
the adoption of ‘‘The Wildlife Pro- 
gram in E. C. W. [Emergency Con- 
servation Work]"’ provided a very 
fine code for guidance. It sought to 
safeguard Nature as a whole from 
unnecessary destruction, to protect 
living things both animal and bo- 
tanical, to insure protection of 
historical and geological features. 
The first step was an inventory, fol- 
lowed by proper plans. Unfortu- 
nately, in State Park work generally, 
and in some other areas as well, the 
actual work had been going on for 
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months, or even a year, before this 
system started. Wildlife students 
who protested the destruction of 
botanical rarities were told, “‘We 
didn’t know they were there,” or 
‘Why didn’t you tell us about it?”’ 
In Pennsylvania, poison was planted 
in the woods to control porcupines 
and it was only stopped on receipt 
of loud complaints by the Game De- 
partment at the destruction of deer. 
Forestry experts started workers 
girdling beech trees as forest weeds, 
in the very areas where the beech 
mast was the food mainstay of game 
animals. They completely ignored 
the now-accepted multiple-use idea 
of forest and park lands. 

As the wildlife technicians, hast- 
ily assembled, were put to work to 
assist the engineers, the foresters, 
and the army officers on the job, 
what did they find? On the part of 
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naturalists, ornithologists, sports- 
men, fishermen, representatives of 
Audubon Societies, hiking clubs, 
garden clubs, and outdoor organiza- 
tions of all sorts, a growing storm of 
protest was coming to a head—not 
about the work as a whole but 
about some special phase. All these 
groups are concerned with preserv- 
ing wilderness areas with the mini- 
mum of defacement. 

Local projects sprang up like 
mushrooms, making possible the 
completion in a few weeks or 
months, in parks, forest preserves, 
and other public and private lands, 
work expected to require many 
years. Sometimes the plans of fifty 
years were pressed like an accordion 
into five or three, and the group 
with the strongest political influ- 
ence, or that which was best pre- 
pared, or that which shouted the 
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loudest, was soon well on its way to 
final completion of its cherished 
plans. What matter if one Govern- 
ment bureau spends over a hundred 
millions continuing to reclaim 
swamps, while at the same time 
another bureau is spending eight 
millions to reflood, as areas for breed- 
ing waterfowl, lands that experience 
had shown should never have been 
reclaimed? “‘Ding’’ Darling raised 
his voice in protest on behalf of 
wildlife, a strong, vigorous plea 
that found ready echo among sports- 
men and conservationists of all 
sorts. 

The problems of Audubon Socie- 
ties and other wild animal protec- 
tion groups suddenly became multi- 
plied many times; for instance, the 
general opening-up of wilderness 


areas that would have remained 
untouched, due to economic condi- 
tions, were it not for this new and 
unusual factor; also local projects 
on a smaller scale that were either 
unwisely conceived or unwisely 
executed as to detail with relation 
to maintenance of wildlife. It soon 
becomes apparent that what is good 
conservation in one place is bad 
conservation in another. There is 
no fixed rule. As a typical com- 
plaint, I quote a passage from a 
California correspondent, who 
writes: 

“During the past two years, I have fre- 
quently observed the activities of the CCC 
in the Santa Barbara National Forest of 
Southern California. Although the type of 
work done is quite varied, the major proj- 
ects have consisted of building roads into 


obscure sections of the ‘back —. hereto- 
fore accessible only by trail. Undoubtedly 


Soil erosion control has been one of the major accomplishments of the CCC 
Photograph by U. S. Forest Service 
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some of the work done by these CCC camps 
is of definite value. But the construction of 
roads into regions formerly a virgin wilder- 
ness, which have always been known as a 
aradise for real sportsmen and nature- 
sa has been accompanied by certain 
definitely harmful effects upon the wildlife 
of the locality, not to mention the disfigure- 
ment produced upon the natural beauty of 
these forest regions. In the first place, the 
operations themselves—long months of 
road-building with encampments, trucks, 
tractors, explosives, and the accompanying 
bedlam of raucous construction noises—are 
certainly enough to frighten away for a good 
period the wildlife of the vicinity, whose 
accustomed peaceful environment is thus so 
violently disturbed. Finally the road is 
completed and thrown open to the swarm 
of motorists and picnickers.... It is not 
an infrequent sight to see the carcass of a 
doe or fawn lying along the roadside. The 
unsuspecting creatures, venturing back to 
their native habitats after the din of the 
CCC has subsided, are ignominiously pot- 
shotted by passing motorists. If the unfor- 
tunate victim happens to be a buck deer, 
well and good. He is slung over the radiator 
of an automobile and triumphantly paraded 
back to town. On the other hand, if a 
gentle doe is made the object of a little 
target practice, she is left lying along the 
road, or struggles away to die a lingering 
death from her wounds. Deer, both in and 
out of season, are not the only sufferers. 
Tree squirrels, Quail, wild Pigeons, Doves,- 
in fact, all wildlife is actually and poten- 
tially menaced by these amateur hunters 
and pleasure-seekers who pour into the 
hinterland via these new CCC roads.”’ 


That this work and resulting 
complaints of wilderness invasion 
are not confined to the West is shown 
by the following letter regarding 
Tennessee: 


“As one who has a great and enduring 
love for the rapidly diminishing wilderness 
areas of our country, I was shocked beyond 
measure at what I saw in one of our great 
National Parks of the South,...in the 
Smoky Mountain National Park in Tennes- 
see. Early in the spring of 1934, I motored 
upon a partly constructed concrete highway, 
over the mountain, eastward from Gatlin- 
burg. The roadway was being built largely 
under the direction of young engineers from 
the Westchester County park system of New 
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York. The magnificent natural beauty of 
the Smokies was rapidly going under the 
process of being ‘landscaped,’ by alien hands. 

‘At the highest point on the road my 
companions and I set out afoot over what 
we had remembered as the ‘Appalachian 
Trail.’ We recalled it as a simple, single-file 
path, winding here and there upon the 
glorious skyline of the mountain. We had 
not walked ten feet before we discovered 
that our Appalachian Trail, in this region, 
was a thing of the past. The CCC boys had 
cut down the banks and leveled off a veri- 
table roadway some five feet wide, following 
as straight A. line as possible. This effort at 
once removed the —- plant-growth 
that formerly guarded the drainage of the 
dividing line of the mountains. It spoiled, 
irrevocably, the natural charm of the forest 
and it also permitted horses to trample the 
ground that was left. No longer will the 
Trail serve as a sanctuary to adventurous 
Americans, who will seek in vain for a 
natural pathway on the mountain summits 
of this Park.”’ 

Careful inspection of these and 
other letters of complaint reveals 
that the activities of Emergency 
Relief or other alphabetical works 
can be classified as Good, Bad, and 
Questionable. The effects of proj- 
ects may be so complex as to require 
careful investigation and weighing 
of evidence before a proper decision 
can be made. 

I believe most people will agree 
that using CCC workers to salvage 
property or lives in the case of flood 
or fire is most praiseworthy. They 
have been most helpful in such work 
and especially busy in combatting 
forest fires once started. The soil- 
erosion work appears to have been 
most carefully and constructively 
planned both from the point of sav- 
ing land for agriculture and forest 
and from the wildlife point of view. 
(See broadcast by Ernest G. Holt, 
Chief Forester, U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, of May 24, 1935, re- 
printed by the Audubon Associa- 
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tion.) Its benefits are easily seen and 
quick to take effect as shown by the 
photographs of plantings. In the 
coal and iron regions such as West 
Virginia, over one hundred mines 
have been sealed this year to prevent 
the drainage of water impurities 
into the streams and water supplies. 
The creation of forest tree nurseries, 
and the nut culture experimental 
work done at Norris Dam by the 
TVA are constructive. 

Proper reforestation on denuded 
areas with trees carefully selected 
and planted efficiently, where envi- 
ronmental planning for native spe- 
cies has taken place, is to be com- 
mended in States like Michigan 
where it is correlated with wildlife 
planning. Even tree planting, how- 
ever, must be done right, to be 
effective. I have before me a letter 
from a New Yorker who claims 
that out of the 50,000 seedlings 
planted, only one per cent were still 
alive three weeks later and that the 
cost of this work was excessive. 
However that may be, the planting 
must be done right. The trees must 
be suited to the soil and planted 
where they will grow. The creation 
of properly built, properly run, and 
efficient waterfowl, game, or bird 
refuges is a most commendable 
service to the community and should 
be encouraged. In city, country, or 
State parks near large centers of popu- 
lation, most recreational work such 
as building bridle-paths, bridges, 
lookout towers, picnic-grounds, fire- 
places, and trails is desirable, if done 
with the minimum of destruction of 
natural conditions and with the maxi- 
mum protection of wildlife food and 
shelter. Unfortunately, some of this 


work has not been thoughtfully 
planned or carefully done. 

In contrast, a number of features 
accompanying CCC work have been 
bad in their effects. For example, 
young deer, bears, and other game 
have been deserted and their parents 
driven away, causing a warning to 
be broadcast by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission (Pennsylvania 
Game News, June, 1935, page 3). 
There has been a great deal of un- 
necessary brush-cutting, and thin- 
ning of cover suitable for nesting 
birds. A typical example of this is 
from the field notebook of our 
investigator: 


‘A great deal of clearing has been done 
and is now being scene in this valley. 
The value of much of it is questionable. The 
clearing of the woods on either side of the 
roads is certainly excusable but the work 
has not stopped there. Many patches of 
woodland, quite far from the road, have been 
completely stripped of cover. We believe 
that the work has been much more thorough 
than conditions warrant. Many dead trees 
have been felled, a great deal of living 
growth has been removed, and the shrub 
growths along the upper part of the stream 
have been cleared. 

‘At present the most damaging project is 
that of Camp——, which is being done 
under the heading of fire protection, road im- 
provement, and thinning. The work is con- 
fined to the lower part of the valley and is to 
cover that part of the area between the truck 
road to Camp——-and the stream. Briefly, 
it consists of the removal of a large part of 
the shrub growth in this valley. It is at 
present going ahead at a fast pace and the 
work is very thorough. Similar work is to 
be done on the other side of the stream by 
Camp——. If the work continues as it 1s 
now being conducted, the valley will be 
almost completely denuded of the dense 
streamland and border thickets that are so 
numerous there. 

‘In a Park such as this, where the 
[human] population is high over a large 
part of the year, fire-protection work is a 
very necessary project. However, where so 
much clearing is essential, there should be a 
decided effort to preserve in their natural 
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A stream before the advent of the CCC. Com- 
pare with the picture on the next page 


condition areas the nature of which does not 
warrant clean-up. This lower area 1s 
most certainly not a serious fire hazard. The 
thickets of the damp lowlands are separate 
from the forest in most cases, and a large 
part of the forested area has been cleared of 
dead wood and shrub growth, especially 
near the roads and along the paths where 
the hazard is the greatest. Two roads break 
the forest on either side of the valley and 
these are well protected against fire. A con- 
stant stream flows through the valley and 
the valley itself, especially where there are 
dense thickets, is not easily accessible to 
that type of visitor who would be most 
likely to start a fire. 

“As to road improvement, it does not seem 
essential to make a clean swath from road 
to stream. Certainly the scenic nature of 
the area cannot be best improved by this 
method 

“What is meant by ‘thinning’ is quite 
vague, for thinning would imply that some 
of the plants are left. It is true that occa- 
sional trees or shrubs are left standing, but 
the clearing operations are taking almost ninety- 
nine per cent of the shrub growth. Only a small 
amount of the wood taken is dead material. 
The foreman stated that all of the berry- 
bearing shrubs are being left. Apparently 
he is mistaken, for by far the largest num- 
bers of shrubs found here produce berries. 

“It is true that the rootstocks are not 
being touched and that results will be onl 
temporary. The effect on wildlife will be 


drastic for a number of years to come, however, 
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and it will take some years for the area to return 
to its present state. 

The cutting of dead stubs, dead 
limbs, and dead trees has destroyed 
the natural nesting sites of Wood- 
peckers, Titmice, Crested Flycatch- 
ers, flying squirrels, etc. The burn- 
ing of hollow logs has hurt the fur- 
bearers and ground animals. - The 
draining of swamps has destroyed 
the cattails and marsh environment 
which is the nesting and feeding 
ground of Ducks, Rails, Gallinules, 
Coots, Marsh Wrens, etc. The fill- 
ing of marshes, especially along salt 
water, has had an equally bad effect. 
Much of this has been done in the 
guise of mosquito control. Fre- 
quently the cutting of ‘‘forest 
weeds,’ so called, by the foresters 
(in the case of the Pennsylvania 
beech trees, for example) has de- 
stroyed the food or environment of 
valuable native species of birds and 
mammals. The wildlife resource 
must be considered as on a par with 
the forestry resource, for the crop of 
game may be harvested yearly while 
the replacement of a forest takes a 
generation. That there is room for 
improvement in our forestry methods 
is amply shown by the article in 
Collier's, June 22, 1935, page 12 
‘Timber for the Future,’’ by O. P. 
White. Poisoning or other forms of 
‘““vermin’’ control should not be 
done by the CCC. There is much 
question as to whether they should 
ever be used except in most unusual 
circumstances, and then never by 
other than trained experts. There 
has been frequent failure not of 
intent but in practice to prevent the 
destruction of environment in places 
of natural rarities. The following 
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newspaper clipping expresses clearly 
the type of complaint often locally 
justified. 


Misdirected CCC Energies 

The fact that the authorities in Washing- 
ton immediately called an inquiry upon 
hearing the charges of CCC despoliation in 
Northern Minnesota is an assurance that the 
organization has the interest of conservation 
at heart. In general there is only praise for 
the work of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
but the allegations of destruction of forest 
wilderness and wildlife cannot be ignored. 
This is particularly true in Minnesota whose 
northern forest and lake region constitutes 
one of the chief assets of this state as a 
national recreational playground. None can 
dispute that the value of Northern Minne- 
sota as a wilderness area untouched by man 
would be greatly nullified if it were criss- 
crossed by roads and if the wild game and 
bird life were driven from it. The greatest 
attraction this primitive region has for the 
visitor and the vacationist is its absence of 
any marks of civilization and the consequent 
abundance of game thriving in their natural 
habitat. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
complaints of the Izaak Walton League, the 
state game and fish director, and other con- 
servationists against certain of the CCC 
operations and attitudes in Northern Minne- 
sota have aroused the fears of all nature 
lovers and sportsmen. Charges that broad 
highways are built through the wilderness 
to Duck lakes hitherto protected by their 
inaccessibility and that the men in CCC 
camps are wantonly killing the wildlife in 
the territory should be immediately investi- 
gated. Such activities would be contrary to 
the general purpose of conservation and pres- 
ervation of the wilderness and could not be 
tolerated in Minnesota. 

Although these are the first complaints 
made against the CCC operations in Minne- 
sota, Tosssishaction concerning the mis- 
direction of the corps has been heard before 
in other parts of the country. The Emer- 
gency Conservation Commission of New York 
early criticized the wholesale and: needless 
destruction of animals and birds in the vicin- 
ity of the camps. Every living thing was 
fair game to the hordes of city youth released 
in the woods for perhaps the first time and 
the killer instinct was aided and abetted by 
alleged instructions to destroy certain species 
as “vermin. 

The unusually far-reaching ‘‘vermin"’ con- 


The same stream with CCC work half done; 
the wooded side is, also, to be cleared 


trol has justifiably aroused the protests of 
conservationists. Conservation of wildlife 
is a broad term and it applies to all species 
and not solely to game. The porcupine 
seems to be one of the victims of ‘‘vermin"’ 
control in our Minnesota woods. The pres- 
ervation of the northern wilderness means 
the preservation of everything that naturally 
lives in it, including the porcupine. The 
general public, so far as it is interested at all, 
is interested in wildlife in general, not espe- 
cially in game. 

Unrestrained ‘‘vermin’’ control upsets the 
balance of nature. Another activity that 
tends to upset this balance is the clearing 
away of underbrush and fallen logs which 
form the cover for many species of wildlife 
and provides natural germination beds for 
pine seeds. It is recognized, of course, that 
this type of work is necessary to the removal 
of fire hazards, but it is apparent that in this 
case a sacrifice must be made to receive a 
gain. The work of the CCC has done much 
to give Minnesota timber protection from 
fire through the building of fire lanes and the 
clearing of underbrush. It is an achievement 
for which the state is greatly indebted. At 
the same time, however, it is realized that 
too much of this opening of the wilderness 
increases the fire hazards by bringing larger 
numbers of amateur campers into the woods. 

Minnesota hopes that conservation can 
be accomplished without turning its north 
woods into a park and without the exter- 
mination of any of its animal and bird 
species. There is no quarrel with the broad 
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CCC boys fell a beetle-infested tree 


purposes of the CCC, but if its energies in 
some instances have been misdirected, they 
should be immediately set right. 


The authorities generally have 
shown a willingness to investigate 
and cooperate at such times, but 
there still remains the ever-present 
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necessity for check-up and field in- 
vestigation. The friends of wild 
nature must be always on the alert. 

Perhaps most of the outdoor proj- 
ects come under the class of neither 
wholly good nor wholly bad. One 
of the most important of all phases 


THE DEPRESSION ARMY 


is the mosquito-control work, 
which is being carried on in an in- 
creasing number of States and camps 
with its resultant effects on wild- 
life. Current methods of mosquito 
control are based, almost entirely, 
on drainage. This results in a whole- 
sale alteration of food, cover, and 
the other necessities of wildlife 
habitats. Where, for the elimina- 
tion of pest or disease-carrying mos- 
quitoes, such drainage is necessary, 
no reasonable person can object. 
Much of the drainage now being 
carried on is, however, of dubious 
necessity. Furthermore, virtually 
no mosquito control is supervised 
by wildlife technicians. This results 
in a host of abuses: burning salt- 
marshes during nesting seasons; dig- 
ging ditches that are death-traps for 
young birds; the use of unnecessarily 
destructive larvacides; and, to men- 
tion only one more, the inaugura- 
tion, without prospect of mainte- 
nance funds, of control projects that, 
subsequently abandoned, will breed 
more mosquitoes than were present 
originally. 

Road-building, on the face of it, 
appears to be in the public interest, 
but I find the greatest probable 
danger today to some of our rarest 
birds is the building of roads that 
happen to invade the very fastnesses 
where they have previously re- 
mained undisturbed. We have just 
learned of an unjustified road into 
the heart of Cranberry Glades, a 
unique area in West Virginia for- 
merly reached only on foot or by pack 
train. There are certain spots which 
should remain inviolate as wilder- 
ness areas. To protect such areas a 
group has been organized known as 


the Wilderness Society, whose ob- 
ject is to prevent building of roads 
for motor vehicles, logging opera- 
tions, power lines, and other human 
invasions that destroy the scenery 
and solitude available to the hiker 
or camper. In the last refuge of the 
wild grizzly in Idaho, roads are 
being built that will open up the 
country and destroy the wilderness 
aspect of the region. Such projects, 
I believe, are not in the public 
interest. Reason and sanity, con- 
sideration for the ultimate use to 
which an area is best suited, should 
rule in road-building. 

The creation of ponds, lakes, or 
dams for recreation or for flood con- 
trol may be creditable or a debit 
according to the area. Conserva- 
tionists have often pointed out that 
a flood-control lake is usually a 
wildlife desert, as it silts up so 
rapidly as to stifle the vegetation. 
The flooding of what, to some, is an 
unsightly swamp, may be the means 
of local extermination of a dozen 
interesting and valuable species of 
Ducks and marsh birds. (Note the 
Lake Whippanong Flood Control 
Project in Morris County, N. J.) 
As one party writes from New York, 
‘putting in the numerous lakes has 
closed for good the choice bottom- 
land in which numerous species are 
found.’’ Our Audubon investigator 
reports ‘‘A veritable mania of lake- 
building is taking place. Accessible 
and suitable beaver ponds, both 
used and unoccupied, are being 
rapidly converted into lake-sites. . . 
Old, boggy beaver ponds serve as 
sanctuaries for many species of birds, 
reptiles, and animals, but where 
converted into lakes their useful- 
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ness as such is utterly destroyed.”’ 

The building of camp-sites, of 
forestry roads, fire-truck trails, or 
telephone lines are usually forward 
steps but certain qualifications are 
necessary. In one forest area wher- 
ever roads are built, camps can be 
erected and rented. Naturally the 
more CCC labor to build roads, the 
more camps and the bigger the 
rentals available for more and better 
tree production. The more cars and 
people in the forest, the less game. 
The State of Pennsylvania, there- 
fore, has found their natural game 
production visibly impaired by road- 
building. Camp-sites should be 
segregated in Parks where the group 
recreation element is paramount. 
The inviolate areas should not be 
invaded by new camps if wildlife is 
to remain. 

Perhaps the major needs are for 
full publicity for things that are 
wrong, Cooperation to correct 
abuses, and education of the boys in 
the woods. One member of a Camp 
staff writes: 

‘“My observation is that the men indi- 
vidually are not much different in their atti- 
tude toward living things than an equal 
number of persons gathered together from 
the same strata of society. These are prima- 
rily work camps; the park officers and the 
educational agencies within the camps do 
something to enlighten the boys about the 
reptiles of the park. This is the primary 
contact that they have with living things. 
Turtles and snakes are fair game; all snakes 
are disliked, as they are alleged to be poison- 
ous or are to be avoided. Individually the 
boys are not vicious, but in groups they act 
as congregate people always do. The men 
pick no flowers, indeed hardly see them. It 
would be sentimental to be seen with flowers. 
The birds are seldom disturbed, as there 
seems to be something of a dawning con- 
science about them, the result of popular 


education. 
‘The mammals are not disturbed, as they 
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are too difficult to get at. We have about 
five per cent who would like to devote them- 
selves to trapping as a vocation, but I dare 
say this is no different than one would find 
in any similar -group. Trapping is not 
allowed, of course, but one sees snares set 
occasionally.”’ 


As the CCC is now to be nearly 
doubled in size, it is hoped that 
more can be done about oil and 
stream pollution, blight control, 
erosion control, roadside landscap- 
ing, and the various good projects 
as described above—and less effort 
spent on others. The Government 
officials have always been sympa- 
thetic to worthwhile suggestions, 
and cooperative in their execution. 

In general, I believe that the clear- 
ing of the woods and forest, the 
drainage of the marshes, the mos- 
quito-control work, and certain 
flood-control measures, coupled with 
certain road-building and forestry 
activities in national, State, and 
local parks, have been the activities 
most detrimental to wildlife on a 
broad scale. Individually destruc- 
tive small projects like the killing of 
‘“vermin,’’ not properly supervised, 
or the destruction of natural features 
of local historic or natural history 
influence, has generally been stopped 
at the outset, as knowledge of what 
was going on was noised abroad. 

Generally speaking, it is my belief 
that the most subtle and difficult 
situations to handle have been those 
obviously in the public interest 
where there arose a difference of 
opinion as to how they should be 
carried out either between local 
officials and Government officials or 
those to whom conservation of 
educational work in conservation is 
entrusted. 


Shore-Birds and Closed Seasons 
By Charles A. Urner 


HOSE who argue that shooting 

has not been an important factor 
in the decrease of most of our game- 
birds, and who contend that closing 
the season is not an effective means 
of increasing the supply of breeding 
stock, can find little to support their 
contentions in the case of our shore- 
birds. This interesting group of 
waders, which in Colonial days 
darkened the sky, spring, summer, 
and fall, over beaches, flats, and 
marshes of the Atlantic Coast, was 
reduced to such alarmingly small 
numbers over much of its range by 
1927 that the Federal Government 
closed the season entirely on all but 
the Woodcock and Jack Snipe. 

Under protection the group is 
again reestablishing itself in num- 
bers in its old haunts. 

It is not possible from part-time 
observations Over one section to 
check accurately the numerical 
strength of species migrating 
through that area. The proportion 
of the whole observed will vary 
widely from season to season. But 
when we see an outstanding increase 
in the average numbers of species 
observed, and when we begin to see 
regularly large concentrations of the 
commoner species, and increasing 
observations of many other species 
once considered extreme rarities, the 
conclusion seems safe that the shore- 
bird crop is on the increase. 


Let us first take the situation on 
Newark Meadows, that great shore- 
bird paradise of a few generations 
ago. The writer's active field ex- 
perience had its beginnings there 
about 1895 when, as a lad, he made 
the acquaintance of most of the com- 
moner species over the barrel of a 
12-gauge single-shot hammer gun. 
Old timers of that day told of the 
great kills of earlier decades, when 
bushels of Golden Plover and of the 
other choice market species were 
gathered every fall. Market gun- 
ning was then actively practiced and 
of the flocks that stooled to the 
decoys, few ever departed. 

At that time, the flights of Yel- 
low-legs, Pectoral Sandpipers (we 
called them Graybacks), and the 
larger Plover, chiefly Golden on 
that particular marsh, were occa- 
sionally reported as fairly heavy, 
though I can recall no great numbers 
actually seen. Pectorals and Lesser 
Yellow-legs then outnumbered all 
the medium-sized and larger species 
in the locality. Peep were common. 

As the years passed, the hunting 
became steadily poorer, and by 1905 
species such as Dowitcher, Curlew, 
and Stilt Sandpiper were never seen. 
Even the peep were slaughtered, 
with the Tree Swallows, for lack of 
larger targets. From then on to 1927 
the yearly kill, though variable, 
showed an average decrease, even 
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Photograph by J. E. Stanley 
The Willet was much reduced 


though filling operations and exten- 
sive tidal flats offered attractive 
feeding grounds. 

Since the closing of the season, 
even though much of the marsh has 
been diked and dried, shore-birds 
have been seen there in numbers and 
variety never before witnessed by 
me. Most marked have been the in- 
creasing numbers of Lesser Yellow- 
legs and Dowitchers, while Golden 
Plover have shown a definite aver- 
age increase; and several species, 
never seen in earlier years, have be- 
come regular and at times common. 

Similarly, in those great shore- 
bird concentrating grounds from 
Barnegat Bay south to the Absecon 
marshes, recent years have seen gains 
in numbers, most marked in Do- 
witcher, Red-backed Sandpiper, Les- 
ser Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sandpiper, 
Sanderling, Knot, and Hudsonian 
Curlew, though here also several 
other species have shown notable 
average gains in numbers observed. 

The concentrations of shore-birds 
in this area one hundred years ago 
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were tremendous. We have no actual 
estimates of numbers from these 
earlier years, but we do learn some- 
thing of the status of most species in 
the Tuckerton, N. J., area in 1909 
from the testimony of a veteran na- 
tive hunter named H. Walter Sapp, 
secured before a State legislative 
committee appointed to secure. facts 
to use as a basis of tightening up the 
game laws. Since the purpose of the 
fact-finding was to restrict spring 
and market hunting, naturally the 
local testimony would not be ex- 
pected to err on the conservative 
side. 

Mr. Sapp then stated that shore- 
birds had decreased during the pre- 
ceding ten years, were not present in 
“such swarms as when I was a 
young man and first commenced to 
shoot.’’ He reported Willet, once 
common, then much reduced; Long- 
billed Curlew and the Godwits rare, 
though formerly present in larger 
numbers. He saw no decrease in 
Hudsonian Curlew, and he men- 
tioned “‘Black-breasted Plover, Rob- 
in Snipe, Turnstones, Little Yellow- 
legs, Big Yellow-legs, and Dowitch- 
ers’’ as still ‘‘common”’ or ‘‘quite 
common” and the principal birds 
killed. 

It was 1923 before the writer 
started regular pilgrimages to the 
Barnegat area. At that time several 
of the species that Mr. Sapp had 
reported common in 1909 were 
greatly reduced in numbers. Do- 
witchers and Robin Snipe were hard 
to find and most of the shore-birds 
of game size left were the two Yel- 
low-legs and Black-bellied Plover, 
with occasional moderate flights of 
Curlew. 


2 VS CF ve we te 


SHORE-BIRDS AND CLOSED SEASONS 


When the season was permanently 
closed, many of the formerly famous 
shore-bird hunting-grounds on the 
Jersey shore north of Brigantine had 
little to offer the poacher except 
occasional flocks of Yellow-legs, 
Turnstones, and Black-bellies, spe- 
cies that were reduced to the danger 
limit reached by Dowitcher, Knot, 
and many others. There was more 
or less consistent illegal hunting up 
to 1928, but by that year I found 
fewer law-breakers and gradually 
more birds. 

I will not weary the reader with 
statistics to show just what has been 
accomplished under complete pro- 
tection in the past seven years. 
Suffice it to say that on the peaks of 
the spring and fall flights, flocks of 
thousands of assorted shore-birds 
are no uncommon sight. The 1935 
spring flight was the largest I have 
ever witnessed, with impressive con- 
centrations of Red-backs, Dowitch- 
ers, Curlew, and Knots. Some spe- 
cies formerly rare are becoming more 
commonplace, though several are 
still on the danger line in numbers. 
On the 1934 flights in New Jersey, 
from Brigantine north, 39 species 
and sub-species of shore-birds were 
recorded. Of these I would list six 
as abundant or very common, ten as 
common, eight as irregularly or 
locally common, and the rest rare or 
very rare. 

Yes, our shore-birds are coming 
back. But that is no reason for re- 
opening the season. The Biological 
Survey has put the case of the shore- 
birds most forcefully. They no 
longer can maintain themselves as 
game-birds. They migrate great dis- 
tances with great hazards; they lay 


but few eggs in a short breeding 
season; they are mostly very tame 
and decoy readily; they travel over 
Open country in compact masses; 
they are localized and restricted in 
their feeding grounds. With the 
myriad gunners of today the recon- 
struction of a decade could be wiped 
out in a season’s shoot. 

I have heard old hunters say, in 
referring to our shore-birds: *‘What 
good are they anyway, unless to be 
killed and eaten?’’ To those who 
love wide horizons, the splash of the 
surf, the solitudes of the low coun- 
try—its broad tidal flats and salt 
marshes—moving flocks of shore- 
birds will ever be a joy and inspira- 
tion. Goon, hunt them, you sports- 
men, but through a pair of 7 x 50 
binoculars, and find for yourselves 
the pleasure of learning just how 
little you really know about them, 
and finally feel the satisfaction that 
comes in unraveling the mysteries of 
their real identities, in their con- 
stantly varying plumages. 

When the writer put up the gun 
and started to pursue shore-birds 
with a glass, he learned how un- 
necessary it is to destroy in satisfy- 
ing an inborn love of the hunt. 


The Lesser Yellow-legs has increased 
Photograph by P. A. Taverner 
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A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Published Aug. 1, 1935 


A memser of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies recently complained that 
since her neighbor had built himself a trout- 
pond, and begun to shoot fish-eating birds, 
virtually all the Herons, Bitterns, and King- 
fishers had vanished from her property. As 
one of the reasons she had bought her home 
was the pleasure she takes in the loca! bird- 
life, and since she has devoted considerable 
time and funds to developing her land as a 
small sanctuary, she has raised the question 
as to why her fisherman neighbor should be 
privileged—as, indeed, he is under the law 

to kill the wild birds that come from her 
land. 

Not many miles from this trout-pond is a 
sportsman’s club with a hundred members 
who are said to pay minimum dues of $1000 
a year each. On a recent visit to this club, 
the writer watched game-keepers feeding the 
young fish. Six hundred pounds of meat are 
required daily. The pools are open, concrete 
basins where the mass of fry are a constant 
invitation to fish-eating birds. The game- 
keeper explained that it is necessary to kill 
a great many Herons and other birds that 
come to the place to feed. 

That these are not isolated cases is evi- 
denced by two articles—published, by an 
interesting coincidence, in the August issue 
of two sportsmen’s magazines—whose theme 
is the destruction of game-fish by predators. 
The implication of each of these articles is 
that sportsmen should kill the predators. 
One tells of several killings of birds that are 
protected under the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act; the other expresses the hope that the 
Federal Government will relax its restric- 
tions so that more of these birds may be 
destroyed. 
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It is now possible, under both the Federal 
and State laws, to secure permits to kill 
birds that destroy one’s property. Where 
the man with the gun has not taken the 
trouble to secure such a permit before killing 
a protected bird, his misdemeanor is fre- 
quently winked at, as it was when, recently, 
a farmer killed one of the few Bald Eagles 
remaining on Long Island. 

Such instances as the killing of fish-eating 
birds on a large scale raises, however, 
several questions as to the entire philosophy 
underlying permissive control. 

The courts have held that the wildlife of 
the United States belongs to the people and 
that the legislative bodies hold it in trust. 
So far as we know, there is no interpretation 
of the law that gives the sportsman—fisher- 
man or gunner—prior rights to any bird, 
fish, or mammal. Usage, and the spirit of 
reasonableness upon which our codes are 
based, has always provided that the farmer 
may destroy predators in the act of killing 
domestic animals. 

Game-fish, however, are not domestic 
animals. They are not, save in a very few 
instances, propagated for food. They are 
reared, admittedly at large expense, to pro- 
vide a luxury—the sport of fishing. 

And yet, because one landowner, men- 
tioned above, desires the privilege of catching 
trout, he wipes out most of the fish-eating 
birds over a large contiguous territory. A 
sportsman’s club, with an income in excess 
of $100,000 a year, that can afford to feed 
its fry 600 pounds of meat daily, is so secure 
in its legal right to destroy protected birds 
that it has not even bothered to screen its 
rearing-ponds. 

Apparently, campaigns against fish-eating 
birds are under way. Herons, Kingfishers— 
even the lovely Egret, snatched back from 
extermination by years of effort, with the 
help of thousands of dollars—are to be sac- 
rificed in order that a relatively few people 
may indulge their particular form of play. 

It is important that this tendency be 
checked before there is an even wider de- 
struction of these birds. Certainly, there is 
no justification for killing them until every 
other means of protection has been ex- 
hausted. At least, fish-hatcheries should be 
required to place wire screens over all 
rearing-ponds. 


BIRD-STUDY FOR SCHOOLS 


NYONE familiar with schools knows 
that few people work harder than teach- 
ers. The crowded curriculum and the host of 
“outside activities’’ demanded by eager chil- 
dren leave little opportunity for the teacher to 
»ve Plan methods and devices of his own. This 
article and others that are to follow, are de- 
signed to convey to teachers the fruit of long 
experience of many teachers of nature-study. 
Space is limited, and the suggestions offered, 
of necessity, leave much to the teacher's in- 
genuity. These teaching devices are, however, 
well tried and of demonstrated practicality. 

The purpose of the Audubon Association in 
stimulating the formation of Junior Audubon 
Clubs is to build up a genuine interest in and 
sympathy with the birds during the formative 
years. The future of American wildlife lies in 
the hands of our children. The child, if made 
cognizant of the existence and needs of wild- 
life, is its staunchest champion in later years. 

It is comparatively easy to interest the less 
forceful youngsters in the natural sciences, but 
these children seldom ‘‘carry through’’ very 
far. Teachers have found greatest satisfaction 
in subtly tackling the more vigorous boy and 
girl. ‘‘Birding’’ is presented to them not as a 
study, but as a sport, a sort of game. The 
game is one of recognition; competition enters 
into it. With these children enthused, the 
others naturally follow. 

Such interest is usually not evanescent. For 
some time after such boys and girls have left 
the school, teachers receive letters from them, 
describing in careful detail rare birds they 
have seen, and great days afield. 


THE JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB PLAN 


Each child enrolled in such a club pays ten 
cents per school year and receives six educa- 
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tional leaflets and a button. The 
teacher forming the club receives 
free a year’s subscription to the 
magazine, Birp-Lore, provided 
the club comprises 25 or more 
children. 


The Educational Leaflets 


The leaflets, with four-color illus- 
tration and outline drawing for 
crayon, have been the backbone on 
which most of the activities of the 
Junior Audubon Clubs have been 
built. A survey has shown that it is 
largely up to the teacher whether 
the program will be successful or 
not. His imagination enables him 
to work out all sorts of tie-ups with 
the other class-work. Spreading the 
distribution of the six leaflets for 
each child over three or four months’ 
time, serves to sustain the children’s 
interest. 

Not all the birds represented in 
the selection of six subjects are the 
commonest and most familiar va- 
rieties. But they are all birds that it 
is possible for the pupil to see. An 
Indigo Bunting, for instance, stirs 
the imagination, whereas a drab- 
colored Song Sparrow may not. 
After all, it is the interest we wish 
to arouse first—the informative data 
“that the child should know’’ can 
come later. 


Buttons 

Each child who joins a junior 
club receives a badge of membership 

a button carrying a colored picture 
of a bird. Many teachers have 
testified to the delight of their 
pupils in this outward and visible 
sign of participation in Audubon 
activities. 
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The magazine is used by teachers 
as a source of instructional material, 
composition topics, and, through 
the photographs, as a means of 
stimulating interest. Bound vol- 
umes, preserved in school libraries, 
are a means of reference that grows 
in usefulness with the years. 


PROJECTS 
Notebooks 


Start this activity with the in- 
ception of the club work, and con- 
tinue it through the year. A loose- 
leaf notebook is preferable. Deco- 
rate the cover in some way—with 
cut-outs or actual drawings. 

In the pages of the notebook may 
be kept a personal bird calendar or 
year’s list, daily notes and observa- 
tions, the educational leaflets, draw- 
ings, and English compositions. One 
can readily visualize the attractive 
possibilities of such a book, well 
done. 

Let the children know at the out- 
set that the thing is to have perma- 
nent value, with a grading at the 
end of the year and a possible award 
for the best notebook. 


Bird Calendar 


This is the most useful of all 
school-room devices. A simplified 
bird calendar on a large sheet of 
manila paper can be mounted in the 
hall near the school entrance. Here 
teachers and children can enter their 
finds on their arrival in the morning. 
The records can then be transferred 
to a more elaborate calendar in the 
school-room or the library. 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Paste cut-outs of birds at the top for decora- 
tion. Use the Audubon Bird Cards in the 
section marked ‘First Seen Today.’ A single 
thumb-tack will hold the picture in its tempo- 
rary place. (See diagram.) 

The advantage in having a handsome bird 
calendar in the library is that it extends the 
influence of the Junior Club beyond the limits 
of the class. It brings the work to the atten- 
tion of the entire school, as it should. 

What records should be accepted? Some 
children are a little too imaginative in their 
observations. This ovet-optimism can be 
detected easily. However, do not err on the 
side of over-skepticism. Budding interest can 
be easily blighted. We know of two boys who 
constantly came in with reports of unusual 
birds with which the master himself was 
unfamiliar. Investigation always proved they 
were right. They actually saw the birds. 


Bird Clock 


This is an adaptation of the calendar. A 
circle is drawn on a long piece of matte-board 
and marked off into twelve sectors, represent- 
ing the months of the year. A movable hand 
is attached in the center. 

Color cut-outs of birds are pasted in each 
section, these to represent some of the most 
dominant species at that season. In January, 
for example, there would be the Chickadee, 


Junco, Downy Woodpecker, etc. 


This exhibit can be very attractive if made 
large enough to accommodate a good number 
of cut-outs. 


Owl Pellets 


Two Long-eared Owls took up their resi- 
dence in a small grove of pines near the 
Lawrence School at Hewlett, Long Island. One 
of the older girls gathered two boxes of pellets 
that had been disgorged. Pellets are perfectly 
clean—merely the bones of small animals 
wrapped up in a matting of fur. This girl 
analyzed the pellets and mounted the bones on 
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BIRD CALENDAR 


BIRD 


DATE 


LOCALITY; OBSERVER] 


MARIS) 


MAR |! 


FEB.1 


BIRD 


THERMOMETER 


a large piece of matte-board. The 
final exhibit was very impressive, 
and attracted much attention. Every 
skull but one was that of a rodent. 
How much more satisfactory is this 
object lesson than mere word-of- 
mouth teaching! 


Bird Nests 


Have the chilaren bring in any 
old birds’ nests they can.find. The 
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late autumn is the time to do this, 
just after the fall of the leaves. 
Assure the pupils that birds do not 
use the same nest a second time. 
For identification of birds’ nests 
in winter, see Birp-Lore, November 
December, 1920, page 367, and 
Dr. Allen’s ‘“‘The Book of Bird 
Life.”’ 
To add to the display, ‘‘eggs”’ can 
be modeled from clay or plaster. 


FOR 


The dimensions and coloring can be 
determined from Chapman's “‘Hand- 
book of Birds of Eastern North 
America.’" A _ protective coat of 
Valspar can then be added. 

Two nests of a kind are enough. 
Make use of the duplicate in this 
way: assign some child the task of 
taking one nest apart, bit by bit, 
separating the straws, twigs, horse- 
hairs, etc., into individual piles on 
a piece of cardboard. These are 
counted and a final report made. In 
some nests, safety pins, nails, and 
many other items will be found. 


SCHOOLS 


TIE-UPS WITH CLASS-WORK 


It will readily be seen that extra- 
curricular though the study of birds 
might be, it can be very easily 
worked in with many of the sched- 
uled subjects. 


Biology 

In many American universities 
and schools, too, the science of 
biology is completely divorced from 
the study of living things. This 
should not be. Do not stop with an 
analysis of the physical properties of 
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a creature, but go farther. Inquire 
into its habits and appearance in 
life. What are the relationships of 
these to the way the bird lives? To 
what extent are nest materials de- 
termined by availability? Point out 
that Hawks and Owls take the food 
they can get most easily—abundant 
field-mice in many instances. Field- 
work should be as much a part of 
biological training as the use of the 
microscope. 


Art 


Whether or not anything is gained 
by way of self-expression in coloring 
the outline drawings, is debatable. 
However, it develops observation. 
A better plan than mere copying is 
to let the child study the color print 
for awhile, then take it away. The 
outline is then colored from memory. 
This method has long been used by 
the Orientals in teaching the young. 

Older students can copy—without 
the guiding outlines—bird portraits 
such as those on the Audubon Bird 
Cards. These can later be cut out 
and mounted on a large poster to be 
exhibited on Bird Day or Arbor 
Day. Copying is condemned by 
certain artistic schools of thought, 
but there is no harm in it; until a 
person has acquired a facility with 
paints, brushes, pen or pencil, how 
can he originate things? He merely 
fights his medium. 

A high school in western New 
York State has a creditable museum. 
For years one of the projects in the 
design course has been to take one 
of the mounted birds, carefully paint 
a portrait of it in show card colors, 
then create a repeated design using 
the bird as a motif. 
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History 


Legend, rather than history, has 
much to offer of interest in the field 
of bird-study. See Herrick’s ‘“The 
American Eagle’’ and Wetmore’s 
‘The Migrations of Birds’’ in this 
regard. Interesting accounts con- 
cerning early American history may 
be found in Audubon’s ‘‘Delinea- 
tions of American Scenery and 
Character.’’ These make good read- 
ing in class. 


English 


Perhaps the best tie-up of all may 
be found here. Projects such as 
themes and reports on birds have 
infinite possibilities. In one Texas 
school a// bird-work is conducted as 
extra-curricular work in English. 

In obtaining bulletins or materials 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
State Departments, Museums, or the 
Audubon Societies, a good plan is 
first to discuss with the school the 
proper form such a letter should 
have, then to have letters composed 
by the children, and criticized, and 
finally to have the best one actually 
sent asking for the described ma- 
terials. After these have been re- 
ceived, a letter of thanks should 
be composed in the same way, and 
sent. 

Debates on such topics as “‘Should 
the Hawks and Owls be protected?’’, 
‘Should there be a closed hunting 
season on Ducks?’’, and ‘‘Should 
cats be licensed?’’ are excellent, 
especially in rural schools. 


Geography 
Map-making is a part of the 
geography work in many schools. 


the 


ols. 


FOR SCGHOOLS 


Prepare maps of the two Americas with the 
summer and winter ranges of birds. Assign 
each child a different species. Any good refer- 
ence work will give an account of the dis- 
tribution. 


Civics 

Bird legislation, the Federal Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, warden protection, etc., can 
be studied in this connection. How are pro- 


tective laws administered? Few people, even 
conservationists, know. 


Manual Training 


Send for Farmer's Bulletin No. 1456, 
“Homes for Birds,’’ U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. This gives 
dimensions for the construction of bird-houses. 
Any variation in design or embellishment is 
permissible so long as the basic requirements 
are met. 

Bird-houses make good January or February 
projects. Try constructing feed trays or suet 
holders in the fall or early winter. 

A bird-house contest can be planned, the 
final exhibit to be held on Arbor or Bird Day. 


CLUB MEETINGS 


Regular meetings should be held at least 
once a month, preferably once a week,—these 
to be distinct from the class-work. 

A certain formality is observed and pupils 
are trained in the simple rudiments of parlia- 
mentary law in making motions, debating, 
and putting questions to vote. 

Send for Circular No. 4, ‘“‘The Formation of 
Bird Clubs and Audubon Societies,’’ National 
Association of Audubon Societies. The details 
therein suggested can be greatly simplified, of 
course, for Junior purposes. 

Programs are arranged, which include field 
reports from members, essays or papers, and 
reading from bird literature. Discussions 
follow. 


COMPOSITION 


MANUAL 
TRAINING 
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Local ornithologists are usually very glad 
to assist as guest speakers. 

Bring the activities of the club to the attention 
of the school. 

As an example of this missionary work, one 
teacher writes, “The pupils in the upper 
grades used the pictures of the Educational 
Leaflets of this and former years in the lantern 
Gy b> and each one gave us a talk about his bird as 

fe RN it appeared on the screen. [As a picture is 

shown, those who have seen the bird since 

TNS the last meeting might tell where the bird 

was, what the bird did, or anything else of 

interest.| Monday morning is the most inter- 

esting time, as so many birds have been seen 

A in the two preceding holidays, and everyone 

4y is anxious to hear the new reports and to add 

. SE . 4 new birds to his list. This led to our boys 

“MM. being invited to speak to the boys and girls in 

other buildings, to tell them why and how 

birds should be protected. This was regarded 

by them as a very great compliment. They 

went out in twos, carrying with them a Wren 

house and a Bluebird house. We heard very 
flattering reports of their work "’ 


FIELD TRIPS 


In country schools, short walks covering 
the duration of a single class period of forty- 
five minutes or less can be taken. City classes 
need a full half-day or two hours at the very 
least. An after-school trip, with a picnic 
lunch, can be planned once a week during 
May. These might replace the indoor club- 
meetings. Saturday morning trips and espe- 
cially Christmas censuses give a teacher an 
opportunity to infect his pupils with some 
of his own interest in birds. 
| This leaflet, with a bibliography, has been 
reprinted and may be secured from the Audu- 
bon Association. 
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The Association’s Waterfowl Campaign 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace 
granted Mr. John H. Baker, Executive 
Director, an interview on July 11 to present 
a summary of the plea of conservationists 
and many sportsmen to close the season for 
one year on migratory waterfowl. Mr. 
Baker stated: 

“With all the earnestness at our command, 
we urge you to recommend to the President the 
issuance of an executive order closing the hunting 
season this year on migratory waterfowl. The 
plight of the Ducks, due to legal hunting, 
commercialization, drought, drainage and 
other causes, is generally conceded. In our 
asking for a one-year closing, we are fully 
supported by a host of sportsmen, conserva- 
tionists, and their organizations throughout 
the length and breadth of the United States. 

‘Two weeks ago we presented to the Presi- 
dent, in behalf of the Midwest Conservation 
Alliance, massed petitions representing 
263,550 people in the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley States, all of whom advocate a one-year 
closed season on migratory waterfowl this 
year. The great majority of these are Duck 
hunters, members of sportsmen's associations 
and rod and gun clubs. 

‘On June 30 last, the Midwest Game and 
Fish Commissioners, representing North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Wisconsin, voted unanimously for a one- 
year’s moratorium on the hunting of migra- 
tory waterfowl. 

“We hold that the above constitute impressive 
evidence of the strong sentiment existing among 
Sportsmen for a closed season this year. 

‘When even game commissioners, in pos- 
session of knowledgeas to the abundant water- 
supply on Duck breeding-grounds this year, 
and in the face of probable decrease in their 
revenues from hunting licenses, vote for a 
closed season, it clearly demonstrates the extent to 
which those concerned with Duck hunting as a sport 
are convinced of the necessity of closing this year. 

“It is a question of supply and demand. 
Mr. Darling has publicly estimated that 
there were eighteen to twenty million Ducks 
left this spring. Over 600,000 Duck Stamps 
were sold. That means less than forty birds 
per hunter remain. He has estimated that 
between eight and nine million birds were 
brought to bag during the last hunting sea- 
son. Any banker or biologist, looking at 
these figures, conceded to be estimates, 
would conclude that bankruptcy is ‘just 
around the corner.’ 

“We heartily favor continuance of the 
restoration -of-breeding-ground program, 


which the Biological Survey has been so 
admirably executing throughout the past 
year. It will, however, serve no useful purpose un- 
less there be Ducks left to occupy the reclaimed areas. 

**We are just as anxious as is Mr. Darlin 
to eliminate permanently the abuses in Duck 
hunting, such as baiting, live decoys, sink- 
boxes, sneak-boats, batteries, etc. We highly 
commend him for his conclusion to eliminate 
all these practices. We see no reason why this can- 
not be done coincidentally with a one-year closing. 

‘We are fully cognizant of the inadequacy 
of enforcement funds available to the Survey. 
We are unwilling to admit, however, that this 
constitutes an effective argument against closing. 
The vast majority of Duck hunters ook 
in our opinion, abide by a closed season regu- 
lation, and a great number of Ducks would 
consequently be saved to return to the breed- 
ing-grounds in the spring of 1936. 

“We are not opposed to shooting. We recog- 
nize the recreational value of field sports. 
We believe that the season on migratory 
waterfowl might reasonably be reopened in 
the fall of 1936, as with favorable water con- 
ditions on the breeding-grounds in 1935 and 
1936, it would not be unreasonable to antici- 
pate the restoration of a supply of Ducks 
which would permit a reopening. 

“Were Duck hunters to back a one-year 
moratorium now, conservationists would be 
favorably impressed; were the conservation- 
ists not to oppose a reopening of the season 
when an adequate breeding stock of the birds 
has been restored, Duck hunters would be 
favorably impressed. Here, then, is an oppor- 
tunity to further better understanding and 
promote greater future coordination of con- 
servation effort. 

‘We believe it is time to work out a plan 
which, in the light of known facts as to the 
supply of Ducks and the number of guns, etc., 
will so operate as to prevent in future years 
any net depletion in the supply of migratory 
waterfowl as a consequence of factors within 
man’s control. The supply is now so low that 
we must have restoration before the application 
of such a plan. 

‘Mr. Darlifg’s tentative regulations aim 
only at a net restoration of a few million 
birds per annum. This, in our judgment, is 
wholly inadequate as an emergency fund to meet 
future drought years. 

‘‘An open season would constitute, in our 
opinion, a yielding to the cries of that small 
minority willing to further deplete the exist- 
ing remnant of a great natural resource be- 
longing to the people as a whole.”’ 
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AUDUBON ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Sanctuary Situation 


New Sanctuaries: The reestablishment of 
Common and Least Terns on the southern 
coast of Long Island is being given a helping 
hand by the Association. The colony of 
these two species that nested for the first 
time last season on the spoil bank at the 
north end of Gilgo Island, opposite Amity 
ville, is guarded by an Audubon warden this 
year. Because this locality is much used by 
fishing parties it seemed well to protect the 
birds from human interference. Permission 
was asked of the Town Board of Babylon to 
post and guard this nesting area, which is 
the property of the town, and our proposal 
met with hearty cooperation. 

A new warden was hired early in June to 
guard a recently discovered rookery contain- 
ing American Egrets and Little Blue Herons. 
The rookery appears to represent the north- 
ernmost breeding record for both of these 
species. Due to the sad fact that there still 
exist egg-collectors who would be a menace 
to such a rookery, the exact location will 


not be divulged. 


Florida: As usual, things have been hap- 
pening in Florida. In the South, where our 
entire program was thrown into confusion 
by drought and fires, we have been able to 
make some progress toward getting things 
once more in hand. There are now two full- 
time teams of Audubon wardens operating 
from Marco, on the west coast, to Cape 
Sable and the western portion of Florida 
Bay. Team No. 1 is guarding six roosts in 
the Bluehill Bay Sector, one of which con- 
tains between 500 and 600 Roseate Spoon- 
bills. This is the largest gathering of birds 
of this rare species ever located by our 
wardens. The nesting site is now being 
occupied as a roost and carefully guarded 
day and night 

Team No. 2, following their failure tc 
locate rookeries in the Cypress, reported on 
in the May-June Birp-Lore, was sent to the 
mangrove-lined coast near Duck Rock. 
They are now guarding several thousand 
birds at Duck Rock, Buzzard Key, Bird Keys, 
Broad River, and a small key one mile north 
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of Turkey Key. Included among the species 
present are 150 Roseate Spoonbills. These 
wardens reported on June 15 that rains were 
setting in and that all the birds seemed to 
be feeding closer to the coast. 

In both of the general areas indicated 
above a few birds are belatedly nesting, 
particularly Snowy Egrets and Louisiana 
Herons. However, it looks as though very 
few Herons, Egrets, and Ibises will be raised 
in south Florida this year. 

Our work in Key West and vicinity has 
progressed satisfactorily. Warden Gomez 
has released from cages more than 250 birds 
illegally imprisoned. Through items in the 
local newspaper, as well as correspondence, 
we have endeavored to stir up interest, 
throughout that section, in birds and bird 
protection. 

Warden Gomez has just returned from a 
special trip to a group of islands far out along 
the chain of keys towards the Dry Tortugas. 
On one of this group he found a colony of 
between 25 and 30 Roseate Spoonbills with 
eleven occupied nests. Steps are being taken 
to give these birds special protection. 


Disastrous Fire Again: Because of the dry- 
ness of the country in recent years, fire has 
long been considered the outstanding menace 
to the Heron and Egret rookery located near 
Beaufort, N. C. On the night of June 24 a 
blaze started, close to the rookery. There is 
no fire-warden service in Carteret County, 
and the flames raged through the night 
unhampered. In the morning the rookery 
site was a black ruin, with the charred 
bodies of young birds strewn everywhere. 
Warden Godwin writes us that many of the 
adults also perished, though the majority 
fled to safety. Several thousand young of 
the five nesting species were lost. 

Godwin has been maintained as warden 
of the Beaufort Rookery since 1926, and 
under his protection the birds have increased 
steadily. This is the second time this par- 
ticular rookery has been driven from its 
nesting area by fire. That they will attempt 
rearing young elsewhere this season seems 
very unlikely. 
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Texas and Louisiana: Our sanctuaries in 
these two States have been inspected this 
June by our Supervisor of Southern Sanc- 
tuaries, Alexander Sprunt, Jr. A resume of 
Mr. Sprunt’s report will appear in the next 
issue of Birp-Lore. 


Cooperative Results: While our major sanc- 
tuary job is giving special warden protection 
to certain of the rarer North American birds, 
an important duty in this field is the en- 
couragement of small bird sanctuaries and 
general cooperation in all related activities. 
Our work in forwarding the establishment 
of bird sanctuaries in the parks of New York 
City has already been reported in these 
pages. At least two of the areas set aside in 
Central Park have proved successful. As a 
direct result of the sanctuary at Harlem 
Meer, the House Wren is again a nesting 
species in Central Park for the first time 
since 1908. We feel that this is only a bare 
beginning of what can be accomplished 
along this line if the Department of Parks 
sees fit to extend its very commendable 
efforts on a more wide-spread basis. 

The U. S. Coast Guard has shown a con- 
siderable interest in our sanctuary work and 
has aided us in many ways. At our request, 
the Commandant in Washington again 
issued instructions to all Division Com- 
manders, asking them to give special pro- 
tection to all colonies of sea-birds within 
their territory. The Commander of the New 
England Division followed this up by writ- 
ing us for maps showing the location of all 
such colonies in New England. These have 
been prepared and sent to him. 

During the present season we are main- 
taining 33 sanctuaries guarded by a force of 
38 wardens. These sanctuaries comprise 149 
islands, lakes, ponds, marshes, and other 
areas. 


Midway and Wake Islands: The United 
States Navy, in control of Midway and 
Wake Islands, has assured the Audubon 
Association that measures will be taken to 
protect the birds of these islands, which 
have been made bases for the new trans- 
Pacific airlines. The islands are inhabited 
by a unique flightless Rail, Boobies, Terns, 
Petrels, and Laysan Albatrosses, which 
would seriously suffer if dogs, cats, and rats 


should be introduced by the colonists. A 
newspaper announcement states that all soil 
being taken to the islands for decorative 
flower-beds, is being disinfected to prevent 
the introduction of insects.—R. P. A. 


Report of Junior Audubon 
Club Activities 


June 1, 1935 marked the close of the 
Association’s twenty-fifth year of educa- 
tional work among the children, an enroll- 
ment of 2,765 clubs with 120,664 members 
having been attained. These figures repre- 
sent an increase over the preceding year of 
313 clubs and 18,545 members. 

Since the beginning of this work in 1910, 
a total of 151,547 clubs with 5,194,140 
members have been enrolled. 

In addition to regular activities, our 
Junior members again participated in an 
Essay Contest, this year the subject being 
“Why We Should Protect the American 
Eagle.’ An announcement will be made in 
the September-October Birp-Lore of the 
results of the contest. 


Comments on State Conservation 
Legislation 


As forty-five of the forty-eight State 
legislatures convened this year, and as many 
considered important conservation bills, we 
give herewith a preliminary summary of 
those bills which either the Audubon Asso- 
ciation or its affiliates, or both, sought to 
have passed or rejected. The cooperation 
received from State and local Audubon Asso- 
ciations, from other conservation groups, 
and especially from certain individuals who 
appeared at hearings, or wrote us full 
details, or checked up on bills for us, is 
greatly appreciated. We are not mentioning 
names of individuals or organizations, 
because of lack of space. We summarize 
briefly, by States, as follows: 


Arkansas: A widely publicized ‘Kill a 
Hawk Bill’’ existed only in the newspapers. 
We received official notice from the Game 
and Fish Commission that such a bill was 
neither contemplated nor introduced. 

California: A bill to open the season on 
the Sage Hen in certain counties was de- 
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feated in committee. A hill to place the 
Road-runner on the unprotected list was 
also defeated in committee. 

Connecticut: A bill to give State protection 
to the Bald Eagle was enacted. A bill to 
protect moose and bear was killed in com- 
mittee, despite the appearance of several 
organizations at a hearing in their behalf. 

Florida: Of general interest were five 
bills, all of which passed, intended to assist 
in the formation of the Everglades National 
Park. They provide for the removal of the 
Seminoles from the Monroe County Reserva- 
tion and for fire wardens and State protection 
of plant and animal life. One bill provides 
for the transfer to the Federal Government 
of State lands within the area when sufficient 
private lands have been acquired for the 
National Park, and another, approved June 
7, creates a State Refuge on the lands south 
of the Tamiami Trail pending the establish- 
ment of the National Park. 

Indiana: A bill to put a bounty on Crows 
and Hawks, as well as on their eggs, was 
withdrawn. A bill to put the Mourning 
Dove on the game-bird list was killed in 
committee and a bill to protect all the 
‘‘beneficial’’ Hawks and Owls was enacted. 
A bill to prohibit the use of live birds as 
targets passed the House but failed of pass- 
age in the Senate. 

Michigan: A bill proposing a fifty -cent 
bounty on Hawks, Owls, and weasels was 
killed in committee. 

Minnesota: All conservation organizations 
made a strong effort to pass the Conserva- 
tion Commission's Omnibus Bill, which 
included provision for protection of all 
““beneficial’’ Hawks and Owls. Unfortu- 
nately, the bill, along with many others, 
failed to come to a vote in the House on the 
last day of the session. 

Missouri: A bill to repeal the bounty law 
was drawn too late to be introduced, and a 
new conservation bill, that made bounties 
optional and made various other changes in 
the Game Department, was vetoed by the 
Governor. It is understood that there are 
no funds available for the bounty on Hawks, 
Owls, and Eagles in Missouri at the present 
time, nor for the next two years. 

New Hampshire: An Omnibus Bill was 
passed creating a new form of Conservation 
Department, but this bill failed to include 
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provisions for Hawk, Owl, and bear pro- 
tection, or for general fund appropriations. 

New Jersey: The bill establishing the 
Goldfinch as the State bird was, after many 
vicissitudes, finally passed. A retrogressive 
bill to repeal the Act of 1913, forbidding the 
manufacture of air-rifles and spring-guns, 
and their sale in New Jersey, was killed in 
House committee after passing the Senate. 
A bill eliminating shooting from State and 
county highways was defeated in ‘com- 
mittee. 

New York: A bill to open up the Adiron- 
dack forests to ill-defined road-building 
activities was withdrawn. The bill to put 
jurisdiction over wildlife in the hands of the 
Conservation Department was, unfortu- 
nately, defeated. The Bear Mountain Trail- 
side Museum bill was passed, providing an 
appropriation to continue this work. 

North Carolina: The bounty law previously 
in effect on Hawks was repealed. Commis- 
sioner Chalk advises that all the bills his 
Department advocated were passed. 

Ohio: Bills to open the season on Quail 
and Mourning Doves were defeated. A very 
bad bill to permit killing of *‘vermin’’ was 
blocked in committee. Our Association 
agreed with the stand of the ‘‘Save Outdoor 
Ohio" Council on Quail, namely, to permit 
proper game management if funds are sup- 
plied. Newspaper reports state that such 
management, similar to the work that has 
been done with Quail in Iowa, will be tried 
out in three counties. 

Pennsylvania: A bill to place jurisdiction 
over bounties in the hands of the Game Com- 
mission has been held up in Senate Commit- 
tee, after passing the House. This does not 
provide for instituting or raising bounties, 
but only for regulating them, and has the 
endorsement of the Commission. A bill for 
a bounty on Crows is still in committee and 
will probably not pass. Several good bills, 
having for their purpose a minimizing of 
stream pollution, have not yet been acted 
upon. 

Tennessee: A commendable Omnibus Bill 
to provide a non-partisan Game Commission 
was passed, and a bounty bill was defeated. 

Texas: Despite rumors to the contrary, 
no bounty bill on Hawks was introduced. 
A bill to give regulatory powers to the Game 
Commission never got out of committee. 
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Vermont: A bill to put a highway over 
the crests of the Green Mountains was 
defeated. We favor the preservation in 
pristine state of the few remaining areas of 
primeval wilderness. 

In summary, the net results represent an 
advance in conservation. Our Association 
participated variously in supporting or op- 
posing most of these bills. This summary 
does not cover all conservation legislation. 


Information on Owls Requested 


Readers of Birp-Lore are requested to 
contribute data on Owls that may be used 
in preparation of either a book similar to 
‘The Hawks of North America” or a supple- 
ment to that volume, should it be reissued 
ina revised edition, when funds are available. 
Separates of printed articles, as well as un- 


published data, are desired. 


Dr. Pearson in Europe 


On June 11 and 13, Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson 
attended meetings, in Brussels, of the Inter- 
national Committee for Bird Preservation, of 
which he is President. On June 11 and 12 he 
participated, as official representative of the 
United States Government, in meetings of 
the Conseil International de la Chasse. An 
account of these meetings will be given in 
the next issue of Birp-Lore. 


Audubon Radio Talks 


Miss Lorine Letcher Butler is giving a 
series of Audubon Association talks from 
radio station WLW each Wednesday at 
4p.m., E. S. T. 


Report of Nominating Committee 


Dr. Clyde Fisher, Dr. S. Prentiss Baldwin, 
and Laurence B. Fletcher, constituting the 
duly authorized committee to nominate 
Directors and members of the Association's 
Advisory Board, to be elected at the annual 
meeting in October, 1935, have made their 
report. They place in nomination for elec- 
tion as Directors: Dr. Frank R. Oastler and 
Mrs. Carll Tucker for terms expiring in 1937; 
Kermit Roosevelt, Frank B. Foster of 
Philadelphia, and Prof. Aldo Leopold of 
Wisconsin for terms expiring in 1938 


They nominate for members of the Advis- 
ory Board the following: 


Dr. Arthur A. Allen, N. Y. 
Stanley C. Arthur, La. 

Prof William J. Baerg, Ark. 
Alfred M. Bailey, III. 

H. H. Brimley, N. C. 

A. B. Brooks, W. Va. 

Dr. Earle Brooks, Ind. 
Edward Milby Burton, S. C. 
Dr. Leon J. Cole, Wisc. 

Miss Fannye A. Cook, Miss. 
Talbot Denmead, Md. 
William L. Finley, Ore. 
Prof. Ruskin S. Freer, Va. 
Albert F. Ganier, Tenn. 

R. A. Gilliam, Texas. 

Earle R. Greene, Ga. 

Dr. Joseph Grinnell, Calif. 
Dr. Alfred O. Gross, Maine. 
Dr. Horace Gunthorp, Ariz. 
John P. Holman, Conn. 

H. H. Lane, Kans. 

Prof. Austin P. Larrabee, S. D. 
R. J. Longstreet, Fla. 

Albert E. Lownes, R. I. 
Ellsworth Lumley, Mont. 
David H. Madsen, Utah. 

Dr. William M. Mann, D. C. 
O. J. Murie, Wyo. 

D. W. Ohern, Okla. 
Winthrop Packard, Mass. 
Dr. Miles D. Pirnie, Mich. 
Richard H. Pough, Pa. 

S. F. Rathbun, Wash. 
Russell Reid, N. D. 

J. B. Rishel, Colo. 

Dr. Thomas S. Roberts, Minn. 
Walter M. Rosene, Iowa. 
Ernest Thompson Seton, N. M. 
Wendell P. Smith, Vt. 
George Springmeyer, Nev. 
Prof. Myron H. Swenk, Nebr. 
H. W. Terhune, Alaska. 

Dr. R. J. Terry, Mo. 

Edward S. Thomas, Ohio. 
Charles A. Urner, N. J. 

Rev. H. E. Wheeler, Ala. 

F. B. White, N. H. 

Dr. Gordon Wilson, Ky. 


The By-Laws 
provision: 


contain the following 


Members of the Association who may 
desire to nominate members of the two 
Boards other than those proposed by the 
Nominating Committee may lo so on peti- 
tion of not less than fifty members, and 
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such nominations with the names of those 
signing the petition shall be published in 
the issue of the organ of the Association 
before the annual meeting, if made within 
sufficient time so to do. 


International Wildlife Protection 


At the request of the American Commit- 
tee for International Wildlife Protection, 
the Board of Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, on June 10, 
1935, adopted the following resolution: 


CONSERVATION 
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Under increasing exploitation of natural 
resources everywhere, pressure on many 
species has been such as to bring about an 
alarming reduction in numbers, or even 
extermination, of forms both of plants and 
animals. 

In view of this, while it is essential that 
representatives of the fauna and flora of all 
parts of the world should be preserved in 
museums, zoological parks, and botanical 
institutions for scientific study, in future, 
specimens of rare or disappearing species 
Toul be collected with discretion. 


IN WASHINGTON 


By T. S. PALMER 


Notable progress has been made recently 
in conservation legislation in Congress. The 
Act (S. 2131) ‘To provide for the establish- 
ment of the Big Bend National Park in the 
State of Texas’’ was passed by the House, 
approved by the President on June 20, and is 
now a law. 

The so-called ‘““Omnibus Act’’ (H. R. 
7982) *“To amend the Migratory Bird Hunt- 
ing Stamp Act," etc., has likewise passed 
both branches of Congress and was ap- 
proved on June 15. Before passage in the 
Senate, it was amended by authorizing the 
allotment of six million dollars set aside 
last year for the purchase of refuges, but 
still unexpended. It also provides for trans- 
fer to the National Park Service of the Wind 
Cave Game Preserve in South Dakota. Thus, 
after an existence of twenty-three years, 
this preserve loses its identity and becomes 
a part of the Wind Cave National Park. 
While the Biological Survey loses jurisdic- 
tion over this area, it gains a larger refuge 
by transfer, on July 1, through agreement 
with the Forest Service, of the Wichita 
Game Preserve in Oklahoma. 

The Bill CH. R. 3019) amending the 
Taylor Grazing Act was passed by the House 
on May 23. The Eagle Bill (S. 2990) was 
introduced in the Senate on June 4, passed 
on June 25, and later referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the House. 

Hearings on the Bills (S. 2665 and H. R. 
7712) ‘‘To change the name of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’’ etc., have been held 
by the Senate and House Committees on 
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Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
At both hearings, strong objection was 
interposed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the proposed transfer of the Forest Service 
and other bureaus now under his juris- 
diction. 

A Bill (S. 2972) to extend the boundaries 
of the Teton National Park in Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, has been introduced in the Senate 
and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. This measure authorizes the acquisi- 
tion of certain private lands, now owned by 
the Snake River Land Company, and the 
addition of certain lands to the Elk Refuge, 
but it will not become effective until some 
arrangement has been made for reimbursing 
Teton County for the loss of taxes now 
received from private lands within the area. 
The Bill is highly controversial because of 
a proposed amendment to include Jackson 
Lake, now an irrigation reservoir, within 
the boundaries of the National Park. 

While negotiations are under way for the 
acquisition of lands for the Everglades 
National Park, authorized by Congress last 
year, the State Legislature of Florida has 
passed several acts to facilitate the develop- 
ment of the project. 

One bill provides for transfer to the Gov- 
ernment of State lands within the area when 
sufficient private lands have been acquired 
for the National Park, and another, ap- 
proved on June 7, creates a State Refuge on 
the lands south of the Tamiami Trail pend- 
ing the establishment of the National 
Park. 
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BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 


Tue Hawks or Norto America. By Joun 
B. May. National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, New York City, 172 pp. 
$1.25. 

This book is clearly and concisely written, 
well illustrated, and should serve as an 
admirable popular introduction to the sub- 
ject of North American Falconiformes 
(Hawks, Vultures, and allies). 

The maps showing the present and former 
breeding ranges of such precariously situated 
species as the California Condor and three 
out of four Kites should provide a conserva- 
tion lesson understandable by all, as should 
the map showing the shrinkage of the Bald 
Eagle's breeding range. Less graphic perhaps 
than the maps, but fully as much to the 
point, the story of decline for the majority 
of species should likewise be at least pro- 
vocative of thought. 

Dr. May describes characteristic habits 
and field-marks of the various Hawks in a 
way that should be helpful to a lay reader. 
The food habits of each species are briefly 
summarized, with a view to portray not only 
a composite picture but one that may repre- 
sent local conditions to some extent. 

Upon rereading this book, I find myself 
increasingly astonished as to how much Dr. 
May has managed to condense into such a 
small volume. There is more in it than can 
be assimilated at first glance, and critical 
reading gives one the impression that very 
little that is known about Hawks has not 
been mentioned in one connection or 
another. 

The book, I feel, is weakest in its treat- 
ment of the economic and biological aspects 
of predation, but I must confess here that I 
never have been satisfied with anything that 
I've seen published on this phase of the sub- 
ject and I may be becoming something of a 
crank in this respect. In short, we know 
practically nothing of what actual effects 
the preying of predators has upon the species 
preyed upon. The present trend of the 
evidence seems to be toward the idea that 
predation is considerably less effective as a 
check on wild populations (both game 
and non-game) than has been commonly 


thought. The possible réle of predators 
in keeping prey species fit is still more 
obscure. 

I was pleased to note the emphasis placed 
upon availability of prey as a chief factor 
governing the food habits of all but the 
most specialized of Hawk species. To my 
way of thinking, this basic principle could 
have been emphasized even more, for, ele- 
mentary as it is, it is one concept that the 
public does not readily grasp but which 
must be understood if any sane popular 
attitude toward raptorial birds is ever to 
prevail. 

Not until we cease judging wild creatures 
by human moral standards, not until we 
cease calling a Hawk ‘‘bad”’ if it eats a bird, 
or ‘‘good"’ if it eats a mouse, will we be able 
to look upon natural relationships with any 
degree of understanding. A predatory species 
as a rule takes what it can get, what it 
recognizes as food and is able to catch and 
handle. There is no fine-drawn question of 
scruples in the equation at all; the predator 
lives according to its adaptations and its 
opportunities the same as any other wild 
creature does. 

The prey species that are most abundant 
and most exposed in their living quarters 
will in general be preyed upon most, whether 
that prey be meadow mice, rabbits, young 
domestic chickens, or fledgling Meadow- 
larks. The sooner man accepts this fact the 
sooner he may learn that his own interests 
may perhaps be better served by making the 
species he wishes to protect difficult for 
predators to get, rather than by persecut- 
ing or ‘‘punishing’’ the predators that may 
incur his displeasure.—Paut L. Errincton. 


Wicp Birps at Home. By Francis Hosart 
Herrick. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
New York City, xx1i+ 345 pp. $4.00. 


This is a ‘‘popular study of birds in 
action’’ and in introducing it the author 
says, ‘Anything pertaining to the instincts, 
habits, or ecology of birds I consider ger- 
mane to my purpose... . My original plan 
was to deal with all the major, correlated 
activities of the reproductive cycle, but it 
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was soon evident that to do justice to such 
a series of subjects would require, if not a 
series of volumes, certainly more time than 
I could hope to have at my disposal. . .”’ 
The result is an admirable volume, one of 
the most important contributions to the 
study of bird behavior this country has pro 
duced in many years 

Dr. Herrick’s investigations have been, 
as he points out, intensive rather than ex- 
tensive. In blinds, at scores of nests, he has 
participated in the home life of birds, both 
as observer and experimenter, and his de- 
tailed accounts of avian activity are a rich 
lode for the student of animal behavior. 

In this reviewer's opinion, the opening 
chapter on *‘A Method of Study"’ is the 
most vulnerable to criticism. Although the 
author says, in his preface, “‘little depen- 
dence has been placed on captive birds,’ he 
draws many inferences from Dr. A. A. 
Allen's studies of ‘“‘Rhythm in the Ruffed 
Grouse,"’ in which conclusions were largely 
drawn from captives. There is much evi- 
dence that male birds have an extended, 
rather than a sharply limited, period during 
which they are able—and willing—to mate, 
which lessens the significance given by Dr. 
Herrick to synchronization. The impulse to 
generalize is, however, not over-indulged. 
Dr. Herrick says, in another connection, 
‘Indeed, all rules in these matters are liable 
to be broken the moment we stray far from 
home.” 

The chapters on the Cuckoo, the Herring 
Gull, nidification, and development and care 
of the young, are especially rewarding. They 
will bear repeated reading by anyone genu- 
inely interested in birds. Such complete 
accounts as these of ‘‘how birds live’’ are 
the very foundation-stones on which we 
may, eventually, build the structure of our 
knowledge of bird behavior. Dr. Herrick’s 
observations on nest sanitation effectively 
complement those of that peerless bird- 
watcher, Edmund Selous. 

Bibliographic references are given only in 
footnotes. The author has been too modest: 
in writing what he calls a ‘‘popular’’ work 
he has, perhaps, undervalued its interest to 
the serious student of birds. Leafing through 
350 pages to find a footnote is inconvenient, 
especially when the index is not dependable. 
—W. V. 
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Ricnarp’s Cyciopepia, Volumes 19-20 and 
21-22. J. A. Ricnarps, Inc., Publishers, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


An important.and valuable feature of this 
cyclopedia is a series of twenty-five chapters 
on the general subject of “‘Birds.’’ These 
articles, which appear in two volumes of 
the work, were written by F. Martin Dun- 
can of the London Zoological Society and 
edited by Dr. Arthur A. Allen of Cornell 
University. Eight full-page color plates, 
most of them after paintings supplied by the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
accompany the text. A liberal use is also 
made of half-tone cuts reproduced from 
photographs of outstanding excellence, 
many of these having been supplied by Dr. 
Allen. 

The text itself is written in a breezy, 
entertaining style with such chapter head- 
ings as “Spring in Birdland,”’ “‘Birds You 
May Meet on a Country Road,”’ “Birds That 
Love to Wade and Swim,”’ and ‘‘Some of the 
Strangest Birds in the World.’’ It is to be 
regretted that a chapter dealing with the 
Raptores does not quite attain to a proper 
perspective in its treatment of these birds.— 
A. H. H. 


Tue RELATIONSHIP OF CERTAIN SEA Birps TO 
THE FisHiING INDUSTRY OF THE STATE OF 
Maine. By Howarp Lewis MENDALL 
Bulletin of the Department of Sea and 
Shore Fisheries. 28 pp. 


The increase of the Herring Gull popula- 
tion on the Maine coast has been the source 
of a variety of complaints against that hardy 
species. The more serious of these have been 
concerned with feeding habits. The present 
paper is chiefly a report on these habits as 
they relate to the commercial fisheries. 
Similar studies were made of the Laughing 
Gull, the Common Tern, and the Double 
crested Cormorant, and reports are included 
on the food of these species. 

The author found that eighty per cent of 
the Cormorants under his observation were 
consuming cunners and sculpins, both of 
which prey upon economically important 
fish. This would be a surprise to the general 
run of coastwise fishermen. Of the species 
considered, only the Herring Gull is found 
to be detrimental] in habits, from the human 
viewpoint. The paper is a timely and valu- 
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able contribution to the field of economic 
ornithology.—R. P. A. 


Tue Pore Trap In Beccium.—A note in 
Nos Oiseaux, Apr., 1935, No. 121, by Dr. L. 
P., states that although pole-traps were for- 
bidden in Belgium by royal decree in 1929 
a dozen were recently seized near Brussels. 
A forester of Hertogenwald used a pole-trap 
for two seasons and then resolved to have 
nothing more to do with this cruel instru- 
ment. His victims had been: 16 Owls of 
four species, 10 Buzzards (Buteo buteo), two 
Nightjars, two Cuckoos, and two Tree 
Pipits—thirty-two useful and protected 
birds, and not a single injurious one.— 
Marcaret M. Nicez. 


Birps or Canapa. By P. A. TaverNER 
Bulletin No. 72, National Museum 
Canada, Ottawa, 1934. Roy. 8 vo. 
1-445 pages; 87 col. plates, 488 text- 
cuts. 


Using the current classification of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, this book 
combines in one volume Mr. Taverner'’s 
standard ‘‘Birds of Eastern Canada"’ (1919) 
and ‘‘Birds of Western Canada’’ (1926). 
The work is otherwise brought up to date 
so that it makes an authoritative, thor- 
oughly satisfactory treatise on Canadian 
birdlife from Atlantic to Pacific. The 87 
colored plates, chiefly by Allan Brooks, 
accurately figure in pose and plumage nearly 
200 species of birds, and the 488 cuts in the 
text supply details of educational and 
practical value. 

Mr. Taverner has adopted an admirable 
system of nomenclature. Each bird, or 
group of races, is treated as a species under a 
generalized common and a binomial techni- 
cal name. Its subspecies, if any, with their 
trinomial appellations and ranges, are listed 
in a separate paragraph. This greatly sim- 
plifies questions of identification and nomen- 
clature, saves much space, and prevents 
undue importance being placed on geo- 
graphic races. 

The same spirit of practicability pervades 
the whole book and makes it possible for 
anyone to name a bird he has adequately 
observed. In other words, Mr. Taverner has 


rendered science and his country a service of 
incalculable value.—F. M. C. 


An Aviary ON THE Piains. By Henry G. 
Lamonp. Angus & Robertson Ltd., 
Sydney, Australia. 6/-. 

To begin with, it should be stated that 
the author's “‘Aviary'’ is an extensive area 
in western Queensland, Australia, ‘‘com- 
prising a goodly portion of the Barkly 
tableland with the Northern Territory- 
Queensland border fence running through 
the middle of it." With great gusto and an 
evident familiarity with his subject, Mr. 
Lamond conducts us on many a rollicking 
trip across the confines of his natural and 
arbitrarily bounded ‘‘aviary."’ As we jog 
along, he talks to us in a sketchy, breezy 
style of the native birds that are met with 
along the way; of Galahs and Grass-parrots; 
of Kestrels and Straw-necked Ibises, and of 
many other interesting and typical Austra- 
lian birds. These sketches make good read- 
ing and should also serve to give the reader 
an intimate and graphic picture of various 


phases of Australian birdlife-—A. H. H. 


Birp Wonpers or Austratia. By A. N. 
Cuisooum, F. R. Z. S., C. F., A. O. U. 
With 58 illustrations. Angus & Robert- 
son Ltd., 89 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, 
Australia, 1935. 6/-. 

To all those who, like the present 
reviewer, have, from afar, long sensed the 
strange beauty and exotic charm of Austra- 
lian birdlife, this volume is bound to make 
strong appeal. And doubtless few are better 
qualified to write such a book than Mr. 
Chisholm, who for many years has not only 
been a keen student of Australian birds, but 
has been prominently identified with all the 
activities of the R. A. O. U. 

The book consists ot twenty-eight chap- 
ters in which are recorded and described the 
unusual habits and strange manners of some 
of the typical birds of that topsy-turvy 
world. Among the more interesting chap- 
ters are those telling of the remarkable 
habits and artistic development of the 
Satin Bower-bird, and one on the ‘‘revels’’ 
of the Lyre Bird, while those dealing with 
Mutton Birds and Parrots are especially 
replete with interest and charm.—A. H. H. 
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CVII. April 15 to June 15, 1935 


We regret to announce that Mr. Stanley 
G. Jewett and Mr. Colin Campbell Sanborn 
have found it necessary to resign their posts 
as regional correspondents of The Season. As 
we express our thanks for their cooperation, 
it would seem appropriate to remind our 
readers of the part regional correspondents 
have played in the making of Birp-Lore. 

In the first Season printed in Birp-Lorg, 
Messrs. Potter and Oberholser ‘‘covered’’ 
the regions on which they still report. Soon 
afterwards, Drs. Roberts and Bergtold 
initiated their regional accounts. It is the 
task of the regional editor to assemble local 
ornithological data, to winnow out reliable 
material that will present an accurate and 
interesting picture of the avian status quo 
ante and, finally, to compress it into the 
single page that economic limitations 
permit. 

This work has succeeded, of course, only 
through the cooperation of innumerable 
observers. How well it has succeeded, a 
review of The Season will show. Here are 
accumulated perhaps the most exhaustive 
migration data, for such a vast area, in the 
history of ornithology. And here, in the 
freemasonry of the field-glass, observers 
have gathered during seventeen years. No 
one probably, who has not himself filled the 
post, can appreciate the task our correspond- 
ents have carried so many years. 


Boston Region.—The spring has been 
abnormally cold with the wind frequently 
in the north and east quadrants. The 
Weather Bureau reports the deficiency in 
heat as follows: April—31.5°, May—171°, 
and June—190°. The precipitation was 
below normal in May and above in April 
and June. All the observers concur in the 
opinion that there were no real flights 
except for small waves on April 28, May 10, 
12, 25, and 28 and that there was merely a 
steady dribble of transients. 

The outstanding records for the period 
are those of 4 Glossy Ibis. A pair were iden- 
tified at Lubec, Maine, April 22, by Mr. 
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Radcliff B. Pike. One died and was sent to 
Dr. Gross; the other was still present May 
15. A second pair appeared in the Night 
Heron rookery on Plum Island April 26 and 
were identified by Messrs. Griscom and 
Poor. This pair endured the daily swarms of 
bird-lovers until] May 19. 

Loons, Grebes, sea Ducks except Eiders, 
Baldpate, Blue-winged Teal were scarce, 
whereas Canada Geese, Hooded Mergansers, 
and Ring-necked Ducks were unusually 
numerous. Mr. Griscom saw 69 Greater 
Snow Geese in Sudbury on April 15. Canada 
Geese lingered at Plum Island until May 
12. 

Two or more Sooty Shearwaters were seen 
from Monomoy on May 25 (Griscom et al.) 
and 5 Greater Shearwaters from Warren Pt., 
Compton, R. I., June 9 (Clement). On June 
6 over 20 Wilson's Petrel were found eight 
miles off Marblehead. Least Bitterns are 
reported from Lynnfield, Woburn, and Long- 
meadow. An immature Little Blue Heron 
was reported at Dighton on April 29 and 
2 others at Assomet on May 4. In Lyme, 
Conn., 2 American Egrets were seen June 13. 
A King Rail was heard at Longmeadow and 
Yellow Rails in Wakefield, Lynnfield, Bel- 
mont, and North Eastham but the common 
species have been scarce. 

The story on Hawks and Owls continues 
in the same vein; the various species are 
noted in decreasing numbers, in particular 
the Sparrow Hawk The State Ornithologist, 
Archie Hagar, has been devoting consider 
able time in an effort to stop the persistent 
robbing of the remaining dozen or so Duck 
Hawk nests in this State. Snowy Owls, 
Goshawks, and Rough-legs lingered late. 

The shore-bird flight was considered poor 
in respect to numbers. A Red Phalarope was 
seen at Monomoy on May 25. Single Curlews 
appeared April 19 at Plum Island and 
Monomoy and 11 were seen at the latter 
place May 25. Also at Monomoy, were 6 
Willets May 28 and single birds in Wellfleet 
and Eastham on May 30 and 31. Purple 
Sandpipers lingered until May 22 at Nahant. 
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THE SEASON 


Upland Plover are breeding as usual in the 
Newburyport region and Killdeer are re- 
ported as increasing. 

Off Monomoy 6 or more Parasitic Jaegers 
were seen May 25. Ring-billed Gulls were 
unusually numerous and Terns are breeding 
in good numbers. A Caspian Tern at Plum 
Island May 5 is a record for Essex County. 
A Black Tern was seen in the same region 
June 2. 

Both Cuckoos are uncommon despite the 
abundance of caterpillars. A Red-headed 
Woodpecker was observed in Haddam, Conn., 
May 28 (Mrs. F. L. Hinds). April 19 is 
early for a Kingbird at Chatham. Rough- 
winged Swallows apparently are increasing 
in the eastern part of the State. A Purple 
Martin was seen April 28 in Chatham. 
Carolina Wrens are reported from Long- 
meadow, Chesterfield, and Cambridge, and 
many Winter Wrens were seen. Henslow’s 
Sparrows are breeding in Lenox, Williams- 
town, and Sudbury. 

The migration of small land-birds, 
Thrushes, Vireos, Warblers, and Sparrows, 
seemed poor, due to the absence of definite 
waves and the paucity of the common 
transients. Olive-backed Thrushes, Cana- 
dian and Blackburnian Warblers, and White- 
crowned Sparrows were noticeably few, 
while Tennessee, Bay-breasted, and Wilson's 
Warblers, and Fox Sparrows were conspicu- 
ous for their numbers. A Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher was present in Cambridge on May 
14-16 (Packard, Griscom, et a/.). Blue- 
winged Warblers are ‘‘as common as usual 
in the Springfield region’ (Eliot), and 1 was 
seen in Belmont on May 19 (Eaton), and 2 
in Cambridge on May 25 (Griscom). Brew- 
ster’s Warblers were identified as follows: 
@, Essex County, May 12 (Griscom); 1, 
Springfield, May 19 (Eliot); and 1, Milton, 
June 2, nesting with a Golden-wing (Elishe 
Atkins). Mr. Griscom reports 3 Orange- 
crowned Warblers and Prof. Eliot writes 
that a Black-throated Gray Warbler in 
North Brookfield on May 4 was thoroughly 
observed and described by Philip B. Hey- 
wood. A Western Palm was seen at North- 
ampton on May 13 (Eliot). At least 6 
Mourning Warblers were found in the 
neighborhood of Boston during a late May 
wave.—Setn H. Low, North Eastham, Cape 
Cod, Mass. 


New York Region.—The migration of 
land-birds, for the period under considera- 
tion, was characterized by a scarcity of heavy 
‘““waves’’ that was generally remarked. Cool 
weather throughout early May was prob- 
ably responsible. The largest wave of the 
season (Rich) came on May 10, when all 
‘Group I"’ birds were noted in Central Park 
(Cruickshank). 

In Dutchess Co., according to Allen Frost, 
there was a heavy ‘‘wave’’ on .May 24 
although, up to that time, there were ‘‘no 
true migratory flocks that included a num- 
ber of each species.” “‘A distinguishing 
feature of this season was the presence of 
quite a number of species daily, rather than 
the usual waves followed by a relative ab- 
sence of birds. A record for migrants in 
Central Park for any one season was made 
this spring, with 132 species’’ (Rich). 

Numerous observers commented on the 
abundance of birds, an impression confirmed 
by actual counts at Wyanokie, Towaco, and 
Montclair (Eaton). 

Mr. Urner gives an excellent summary of 
the migration along the New Jersey coast, as 
follows:‘*...the tail-end of the north- 
bound flight of Ducks was about normal, 
except that the numbers of Green-winged 
Teal showed a considerable increase over 
their usually meager numbers, and Brant 
lingered until late April (125 at Tuckerton 
on the 28th). The shore-bird flight ex- 
ceeded anything I have ever witnessed in 
spring. . . Maximum numbers of shore-birds 
were reached on May 11, when I actually 
saw upwards of 50,000 in great flocks, leav- 
ing the Jersey shore near Tuckerton and 
drifting out to sea in a northeasterly direc- 
tion. They were, I believe, mostly Dowit- 
chers, Red-backs, Semipalmated Sandpipers, 
Sanderlings, Hudsonian Curlew, and Semi- 
palmated Plover, though most of them were 
too far away for positive identification. I 
identified thousands of the birds, and 
Dowitchers headed the list. The late May 
flight contained record numbers (for recent 
years) of Knots. As numbers increase, the 
seasons of occurrence stretch and the June 
shore-bird records this year are larger than 
customary... 

““Short-eared Owls were again found 
nesting in northern New Jersey. Skimmers 
showed a satisfactory increase. The warm 
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late April gave numerous new early spring 
records for Warblers, as is indicated by 11 
species seen in the pine barrens on April 27.”’ 

Long-eared Owls were found nesting in 
Essex County (N. J.) for the first time this 
year, by W. Rusling; the nest was broken 
up in an undetermined manner. 

A note from W. T. Helmuth III records 
this extraordinary experience: ‘‘The follow- 
ing two records are both very unusual, yet 
both birds were seen within fifteen minutes 
of each other, and within fifty yards. Both 
were in song, and were recognized by their 
songs before they were seen. Good views of 
each were had, and I am perfectly familiar 
with both species: Hohokus, May 24, 
Bewick’s Wren and Yellow-throated War- 
bler.”’ 

A European Goldfinch nest at Garden 
City, L. I., was completed on May 14, the 
adult bird was observed on the nest May 15 
30, and the young probably left on June 14 
‘as one was on the edge of the nest that 
morning” (D. G. and J. T. Nichols). 

Space permits the publication of but a few 
of the many records submitted: Sooty 
Shearwater, 9, Jones Beach, May 25 (Jaques 
and Vogt); American Egret, 9, Jones Beach, 


June 23 (Matuszewski and Rose); Yellow- 


crowned Night Heron, reported from numer- 
ous localities on Long Island, notably, for 
some time, in a Black-crown colony; Old- 
squaw, 100+, Westchester, April 28 (Cruick- 
shank and Cobb); Upland Plover, Kensico, 
April 21 (Gere and Cruickshank)—first 
spring record for locality; Stilt Sandpiper, 
Newark Meadows, April 28 (Urner)—first 
spring record—and Sagaponack, May 25 
(Helmuth); Glaucous Gull, off Welfare 
Island, New York City, May 10 (Helmuth); 
Black Skimmer, again nesting on Jones 
Beach (Matuszewski and Rose) 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, arrived at Hoho- 
kus, May 3 (Helmuth); Whip-poor-will, 
Prospect Park, April 30 (Cruickshank); 
Acadian Flycatcher, Central Park, May 8 
(Cruickshank and R. Kuerzi); Horned Lark, 
12, Tod’s Neck, April 20 (Cruickshank); 
Short-billed Marsh Wren, 2, Idlewild, May 
14-June 15 (Mayer); Worm-eating Warbler, 
40, Westchester, May 12 (Cruickshank, etc.); 
Tennessee Warbler, Central Park, May 21 
(Cruickshank) and Hohokus, May 11, 24 
(Helmuth); Northern Water-Thrush, Ken- 
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sico, April 21 (Gere and Cruickshank), 
Kentucky Warbler, Montclair, May 30; 
first in region in twenty years (Eaton); 
Mourning Warbler, Easthampton, May 25, 
26 (Helmuth) and Long Branch, May 30 
(Seeley and Black); Indigo Bunting, St. 


James, L. I., May 1—'‘the first recorded 


here as far as I know in twenty years”’ 
(Lane).—Wituiam Voct, New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Region.—The spring pe- 
riod averaged somewhat colder than normal, 
delaying the bulk of spring migrants from 
ten days to two weeks. First arrivals were, 
as usual, little affected and showed slight 
deviation from normal. Marked waves of 
Warblers, Vireos, and Thrushes occurred 
May 1, May 9 to 11, and May 26. The mi- 
gration was characterized by the scarcity of 
Cape May Warblers and Wilson's Warblers 
and the abundance of Blackburnian War- 
blers, Magnolia Warblers, and Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks. 

One-day lists of 100 or more were ob- 
tained by numerous observers between May 
10 and 20. As on other occasions, the 
Charles A. Urner group led with a list of 
164 on May 18, working from Boonton, 
N. J., to Brigantine, N. J. 

Throughout May, hordes of shore-birds 
passed north along the New Jersey coast, 
Dowitcher, Knot, and Hudsonian Curlew 
being perhaps more abundant than usual. 
Thousands of shore-birds were present at 
Avalon, N. J., May 11. At least 1,000 Hud- 
sonian Curlew were noted (Debes). 

American Egrets have again returned to 
the rookery in Salem County, N. J., where 
they were located last year. About the same 
number, perhaps ten pairs, are nesting there. 

Breeding Willet seem more numerous 
than ever this season in Cumberland County, 
N. J., and it would appear that the birds are 
steadily increasing in number. An almost 
white individual flying about with the 
other Willet was seen on June 9. The wing 
pattern was distinct but much less so than 
normal. 

Miss C. A. Arnold writes that she and 
several other observers saw, under very 
favorable circumstances, a Summer Tanaget 
at Somer’s Point, N. J., May 8, and again on 
May 9. Two Blue-gray Gnatcatchers were 
observed at the same point on May 8. 
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On a rather restricted area of undrained 
salt marsh in Cumberland County, N. J., 
June 9, R. P. Allen, R. T. Peterson, and 
others found, in a very short time, the fol- 
lowing nests-—Willet 2, Virginia Rail 2 (one 
with young and one with eggs), Seaside 
Sparrow 4, American Bittern 1 (with 
young). 

Other notes of interest: Cape May, N. J., 
May 12, Lark Sparrow (Debes); Swarth- 
more, Pa., May 7, Winter Wren—late date 
(C. E. Price, Jr.); Collingswood, N. J., May 
26, Olive-sided Flycatcher; Bridgeton, N. J., 
May 12, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (nest with 
young); Medford Lakes, N., J. June 16, 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (Potter); Pennsville, 
N. J., June 9, Prothonotary Warbler (Peter- 
son).—Juuian K. Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 


Washington (D.C.) Region.—April and 
May were rather unusually good for bird 
study in the Washington region. Due per- 
haps in considerable measure to the continu- 
ously cool weather that prevailed during 
that period, birds were numerous, and a good 
proportion of interesting species was ob- 
served. In general the birds were somewhat 
late in arriving and they tarried for a con- 
siderable time on their northward journey. 
This, coupled with the presence of the regu 
lar summer and permanent residents, made 
it relatively easy to find a goodly number of 
species during a single day. 

The Ring-billed Gull and Herring Gull 
were present all through the month of May, 
at times in considerable numbers. The Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet remained an unusually 
long time, having been observed up to May 
16, which is within a very short time of its 
latest record for the region. The Blue- 
headed Vireo and the White-throated Spar- 
row also remained considerably beyond their 
average time of departure. 

On the other hand, a few birds appeared 
in advance of their usual arrival, such as the 
Least Sandpiper, reported near Alexandria, 
Va., on April 20 by W. B. McIlwaine, Jr.; 
the White-eyed Vireo, noted by the same 
observer on April 22; the Hooded Warbler 
on April 25; and the Eastern Solitary Sand- 
piper by the writer on April 19. Ten Com- 
mon Terns were seen on April 22 by Robert 
Overing on the Potomac River just below 
Washington, this date being earlier by two 


days than its previously earliest record of 
April 24, 1918. 

The Lincoln's Sparrow, a rather uncom- 
mon species in this vicinity, appeared again 
at Chevy Chase, Md., and was present. ac- 
cording to Mrs. Chester Snow, from April 
26 to May 20; and the White-crowned Spar- 
row was noted by the same observer from 
May 7 to May 21. The latter is rather more 
common this spring than usual, since it has 
been reported by a number of persons during 
about this same period. The Prothonotary 
Warbler, which seems to be now regular and 
an inhabitant of the marsh at Dyke, Va., was 
noted there on April 27 and May 16, by W. 
B. McIlwaine, Jr. The Cliff Swallow, which 
is now a rare bird in this region, was reported 
by W. B. McIlwaine, Jr. on May 6, along 
the Potomac River a short distance below 
Washington, and also on May 28 by Robert 
B. Wallace. 

The Red-backed Sandpiper and Semi- 
palmated Plover were reported by Robert B. 
Wallace on May 24 at Four Mile Run, Va.; 
and the Sanderling on the Potomac River 
near Washington on May 28 by the same 
observer. He reported also 10 Snowy Herons 
on May 31, on the Potomac River near 
Washington, and 2 American Egrets on the 
same day in the same locality. He also ob- 
served 2 Hudsonian Curlews on May 26, on 
the mud banks on the Potomac River near 
Hains Point. This apparently is the third 
record for the District of Columbia. The 
two previous records were made on May 26 
and May 27, 1928. Two Caspian Terns were 
observed by the writer on April 20, at Four 
Mile Run, Va., and the same birds were 
noted by other observers several times during 
the remainder of April and throughout May. 

The Wood Duck apparently is still on the 
increase in the region about Washington. 
On April 20 the writer saw 10 individuals 
along the Potomac River above Chain 
Bridge, Md., and the species was again ob- 
served in the same region on May 16. Aside 
from this bird, however, the waterfowl in 
the Washington region have so greatly 
diminished during the past few years that 
only a relatively few individuals were ob- 
served during April and May. The Coot was 
noted up to April 19; the Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser up to May 13; the Greater Scaup 
Duck, the Blue-winged Teal, the Whistling 
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Swan, and the Buffle-head up to April 20; 
and the Canada Goose, Mallard, and Pintail, 
up to April 22; while the Lesser Scaup Duck 
and Black Duck remained in small numbers 
throughout the month of May. 

The nest of a King Rail containing three 
eggs was found at Herndon, Va., by Major 
G. R. Meyer, on May 18. Robert Overing 
reports a Phoebe nest containing six eggs on 
April 27, at Landover, Md.; W. B. Mc- 
Ilwaine, Jr., the nest of a Red-eyed Towhee, 
containing four eggs, on May 20; a Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird's nest on the same 
day; the nest of a Killdeer containing four 
eggs on May 27; and a Yellow Warbler’s 
nest on the same day. He also noted several 
nests of the Eastern Red-winged Blackbird 
on May 28, all of these nests near Alexan- 
dria, Va. In the same general region he 
found on May 28, several new nests of the 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, but none of them 
yet contained eggs. Nests of several species 
of Hawks have been found about Washing- 
ton during the present season, including the 
Cooper's Hawk, the Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
the Eastern Red-tailed Hawk, the Northern 
Red-shouldered Hawk, the Broad-winged 
Hawk, the Northern Bald Eagle, and the 
Eastern Sparrow Hawk.—Harry C. Oser- 
Houser, U. §. Biological Survey, Washington, 
D.C. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region.—This 
period has been characterized by excessive 
rainfall. Heavy showers late in April and 
early in May, and torrential rains on May 
20, more than doubled the normal precipita- 
tion of the season. Temperatures have been 
normal. 

The heavy rains filled upland ponds, and 
the Solitary Sandpiper, reported as rare dur- 
ing the first half of its normal sojourn, was 
common during the latter half. Nesting 
small birds undoubtedly suffered heavily 
from the repeated downpours and accom- 
panying high winds. 

Three incoming migrants appeared earlier 
than ever before recorded: Hudsonian Cur- 
lews, rare in this region, were seen on ‘April 
17; Gray Kingbird, April 26; and Black Tern 
(flock of 50), May 5. Other arrivals of 
interest were: Least Tern (early) and Blue 
Grosbeak (rare), April 17; and Mississippi 
Kite, April 21. 
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Other visitors, not seen every year, were: 
Pigeon Hawk, only the third I have ever 
seen in spring, April 21; Dickcissel, the third 
ever recorded in this region, reported by 
Mrs. A. L. Whigham from her feeding sta- 
tion at Century (40 miles inland) on April 
23; and White-rumped Sandpiper, May 19. 

Departing migrants include: American 
Golden-eye, seen regularly up to April 17 
(late); Savannah Sparrow, April 19; Myrtle 
Warbler, April 25; White-throated Sparrow, 
May 1 (Mrs. Whigham); White Pelican 
(rare), May 3; Double-crested Cormorant, 
May 12; Solitary Sandpiper, Lesser Yellow- 
legs, and Least Sandpiper, May 19; Barn 
Swallow, May 21; Cedar Waxwing, May 22 
(Mrs. Whigham); and Semipalmated and 
Spotted Sandpipers and Semipalmated Plover 
May 26. The Yellow-breasted Chat that 
spent most of the winter at Mrs. Whigham's 
station (see report of preceding period) was 
seen almost daily up to April 25. This 
species, an irregular spring migrant, some- 
times stays to breed but has never before 
been known in winter. 

Nesting proceeded about normally, as 
indicated by the following dates: Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, eggs hatching on April 28 (A. 
F. Wicke, Jr.); Green Heron, fresh eggs on 
May 3, and Alabama Towhee, eggs hatching 
on the same date; Cuban Snowy Plover, 
young birds several days old. May 5; Red- 
cockaded Woodpecker, young heard in nest 
(age undetermined), May 12; and Florida 
Red-shouldered Hawk, well-grown young 
in nest, May 19. The nesting time of this 
last species seems much later here than in 
many other parts of the South, for I have 
never seen young birds ready to leave the 
nest before the last week of May. In fact, in 
1929, the young were still being fed in the 
nest on May 30. This year seems to have 
been a bad one for Little Blue Herons. Two 
colonies have been under observation for a 
number of years—one of about 150 nests and 
the other of about 600. This season, neither 
colony contained more than about half its 
normal population. However, nesting ac- 
tivity of the birds present seemed to proceed 
normally and young birds were seen on the 
wing in both colonies by June 9.—Francis 
M. Weston, U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 
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Oberlin (Ohio) Region.—The season 
began with a cold wave, dropping down to 
20° April 16 and with some snow. It has 
remained so cool that up to the last few days 
a little fire in the furnace was needed to 
make the houses feel comfortable. It may 
well be called a considerably retarded season. 

The birds have not come in waves, but 
have seemed to filter through the region. 
Perhaps if one could cover the same region 
every day, sharper waves would be marked. 
This seemed to be the case in a very fine 
study made of the Warblers at Newark by 
A. H. Claugus. He took a limited area of 
about one square mile, followed a definite 
route through it and spent a daily average of 
about three hours in the field. There was a 
sharp increase in the number of species found 
on April 28, May 4, May 9, up to the highest 
marks on May 13, 16, and 17, and a fairly 
high one May 23. This one very careful 
study of the Warblers is worthy of a separate 
article by itself. It reports on 32 species for 
this limited area, although 36 were found 
during the season. The total species for Dr. 
Prior and the Newark group was 203, 
although they, too, caught the migration 
fever and took a trip up around Lake Erie. 
Some of the more northern birds are still 
present and seem likely to nest there because 
of the lateness of the season. 

For the Youngstown group, McLaughlin 
made a very complete tabulated report on 
188 species. Among their unusual records 
were Wood Ducks, a pair still there and 
probably nesting; Great Horned Owl, young 
out of the nest the middle of April; Tennessee 
Warbler and Nashville Warbler, unusually 
common throughout the season, corroborat- 
ing at least two other reports; Prairie War- 
bler, April 28; Connecticut Warbler, several 
May 12, also mentioned by others, one of 
whom tells of a bird of this species flying 
into a room at ten o'clock at night. This 
was caught, banded, and set free the next 
day. Then the migratory fever got into the 
blood of these ‘‘high-pressure bird-men”’ 
and they sought fields they thought more 
highly productive. 

Mr. Sprunt’s article about a Coastal 
Carolina Bird-Trip in the March-April Birp- 
Lore set off the explosion, and the last ten 
days of May saw Dr. Brady, Cook, and 
McLaughlin in the neighborhood of Charles- 


ton, S. C. Quoting McLaughlin: “In 
Charleston we followed Sprunt’s map in 
Birp-Lore, and it was a howling success. 
Out of A. T. Wayne's summer list of 154 
birds, we saw 122 in our week's sojourn. 
We went to every place mentioned, and saw 
every bird he mentioned—and more besides. 
It was a great success and we take off our 
collective hat to Sprunt.”’ 

Baker, Salem, reported on 165 species. He 
found a singing Connecticut Warbler on 
May 28, and says there were more Wilson's 
Warblers than he had ever seen before. On 
the other hand, he did not find a Cape May, 
Black-poll, Palm, or Mourning Warbler at 
all. Ruffed Grouse seemed to have disap- 
peared during the winter but he found four 
on April 20 and saw them a number of times 
later. He concludes his report with the 
finding of a White-rumped Sandpiper, May 
30, the first one he has seen since the fall 
of 1930. 

The Cuyahoga Falls group now have a 
fine live Audubon Club of 23 members. 
Their records have checked with those of 
other observers and they have especially 
commented on the lack of shore-birds. This 
comment comes repeatedly from both the 
eastern and the western parts of the State. 

Skaggs, from the Cleveland Bird Club, 
sent in a fine list of records. He formerly 
reported for the Youngstown group and is 
now an active vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Club. He is also chairman of the 
Summer Calendar Committee. The Club is 
going to have an active summer. 

Our bird people are getting moved about. 
Bruce, who has been working at Wooster, 
is now at Cleveland and Gates Mills with 
the Baldwin Research Laboratory. Most of 
his time has been taken up with the life- 
history work on the House Wren. He did 
get back to Wooster and comments on the 
lack of waterfowl. From five in the morning 
to one in the afternoon on May 8 he saw just 
100 species of birds, among them 24 species 
of Warblers. He found the Parula Warbler 
almost common and the Black-poll was the 
only usual one not seen. Of the latter the 
writer has had almost the same experience, 
having found only one this season where a 
year ago they were abundant. 

Robert Ball's report from Canton is an 
excellent editing of the reports of about ten 
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active bird students. Howard Braun has 
continued his very successful trapping, 
especially of Warblers, as commented on a 
year ago. He thinks the height of the mi- 
gration in 1933 was on May 29; in 1934 on 
May 21; this year on May 26. He has 
banded about 400 less birds this year than 
last, working under essentially the same 
conditions. Dr. Brown and others saw at 
close range 2 Double-crested Cormorants on 
April 21, again on the 23d, and again on 
May 22. Two American Mergansers are still 
staying on Meyers Lake, a very public place 
on the edge of Canton. On April 19, 4 
European Widgeon were identified on the 
Tuscarawas River. Parula Warblers, unob- 
served in this region for several years, were 
quite common. Black-polls were remark 
ably scarce, also Palm Warblers, only one 
being found. Yellow-breasted Chats ap- 
peared all over the region on May 11. Greg- 
ory Shott reports that Prothonotary War- 
blers are much more plentiful in the Killbuck 
marshes of Wayne and Holmes counties than 
at any other time in the last six years. Hen- 
slow’s Sparrow has been found here for the 
first time. It now seems well distributed 
across Ohio. 

Campbell, Toledo, sends a very complete 
report, including the records of some ten 
members of the Toledo Naturalists’ Asso- 
ciation. First migration wave—heavy— 
was on April 27 and 28, next on May 8, and 
next on May 12. After all the birds were few 
in numbers. Near the close of the month 
they went through with a rush. Worst 
shore-bird season in years. White-crowned 
Sparrows were plentiful, most other birds 
scarce. Following unusual records: Ameri- 
can Egret, May 15; last Rough-legged Hawk, 
May 8; Osprey, April 28 to May 7; Northern 
Phalarope, May 7; Willet, May 4; Dowit- 
cher, May 8 and 11; Pine Warbler, May 12; 
Bewick'’s Wren, May 14 and June 1; Hooded 
Warbler, May 12, and Snowy Owl, May 11. 

Rosert L. Bairp, Oberlin, Obio. 


Chicago Region.—The cold weather of 
early April continued until the first week of 
June. The month of May was said to have 
been one of the three coldest and wettest on 
record and the effects of it are shown in the 
late nesting of many species. The May mi- 
gtation was marked by a wave in the second 
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week and another in the fourth week. On 
May 12, 19 Warblers were reported (Beecher), 
on the 14th, 23 (McMaster), and on the 
26th, 17 were seen (Boulton). The Blue- 
winged and Prairie Warblers were the only 
ones not reported this year. 

An American Egret was seen at Fox Lake 
on May 5 (Beecher), a Brown Creeper on 
May 24 at Belvidere (McMaster), an Olive- 
backed Thrush at Fox Lake (Beecher), and 
an Olive-sided Flycatcher in Jackson Park, 
Chicago (Boulton) on June 9. Three Arkan- 
sas Kingbirds were reported from Edithton 
Beach, Wisc., on June 4 and 6 by Wright 
and Mooney. 

The members of the Kennicott Club made 
a special search of the local swamps on May 
30 and June 2, and also all nests found during 
the year have been recorded. To date, 64 
species have been found nesting. 

The marsh birds’ nests are scarcer this 
year than two years ago, as some of the 
swamps have not fully recovered from the 
effects of last year’s drought and the season 
seems to be from two to three weeks later 
than usual. But 5 Coots and 2 Florida 
Gallinules’ nests were reported when in a 
normal year at least 50 Coots’ nests could 
have been found. Two Blue-winged Teal 
and 1 Mallard nest were reported, and 
Shovellers seen but no nests found. But 3 
King, 3 Sora, and 2 Virginia Rails’ nests 
were seen, which is much below what it 
should be. Yellow-headed Blackbirds are 
still nesting in three of the swamps and the 
colony at Burton Bridge is probably increas- 
ing. Other nests are Bittern 6, Least Bittern 
4, Black Tern 4, and Long-billed Marsh 
Wren 7. The Red-wings do not appear to 
have been affected, as about 125 of their 
nests were reported. This survey covered six 
swamps in Cook County and three in Lake 
County. There is plenty of water but not so 
many birds. 

The Great Blue Heron colony in Lake 
County has grown to 38 nests this year; last 
year there were 25, and the year before, 14. 
A large Black-crowned Night Heron colony 
is said to have deserted its nesting ground 
this year. But few Hawks and Owls are 
reported nesting: Red-shouldered Hawk 7, 
Red-tailed 1, Marsh 5, Cooper 2 (both 
destroyed), Sparrow 1, Horned Owl 2 (both 
destroyed), Screech Owl 2. 
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Other nests of interest are: Brewer's 
Blackbird (Wright), Upland Plover, a bird 
that is increasing here (Mooney), Prothono- 
tary Warbler building on June 9 at Fox Lake 
(Beecher), Carolina Wren at La Grange on 
May 25 with 4 young about ready to fly 
(Pitelka), Orchard Oriole at Mt. Carroll, 
June 9 (McMaster), and Henslow’s Sparrow 
at Chicago on May 21 and 24 (Suthard).— 
Corin CamMpBELL Sansorn, Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago, Ill. 


Minnesota Region.—Cool to cold nights 
and raw, chilly day winds with but few 
clear, warm days have characterized the past 
two months in this region, which markedly 
disturbed the migration of the smaller birds. 
In mid-April there came a cold spell with 
temperatures far below freezing and snow in 
the northern part of the State. May Day 
was like winter, with a fierce gale and eight 
inches of snow at Minneapolis, and it was 
several days before conditions approached 
normal. Again, in the first week of June 
light frosts occurred as far south as Minne- 
apolis with heavy frosts and light snows 
northward. Since then the days have been 
warmer but the nights have continued cool. 
The precipitation for the period has been 
well above normal—greater in May than 
for any May in the last forty-five years— 
raising the lakes and streams and restoring 
some, but by no means all, of the vanished 
sloughs and marshes. The last fifteen years 
have accumulated a deficiency of forty-nine 
inches in precipitation, which means that 
several years of above normal rain and snow 
will be needed to bring back and hold old 
levels and start the thousands of dried-up 
springs bubbling again. 

The writer has accompanied a University 
bird class afield two half days each week 
from April 17 to June § and gained the im- 
pression that birds in general were scarce, 
at least as to individuals. But from one 
locality comes a report (quoted later) that 
the migration was like old times. The ex- 
planation may be that there are no longer 
enough birds normally to populate all the 
once good places. 

Migration reports for the Twin Cities 
area have been received from Mr. E. D. 
Swedenborg, Mr. C. E. and C. A. Mickel, 
and Mr. A. C. Rosenwinkel, but space will 


permit mentioning only a few of the more 
prominent species, which will, however, 
serve to indicate the progress of the season. 
The field records of the University bird 
classes have also been consulted. 

April 19, Robin building; 20th, Tree 
Swallow, Chipping Sparrow; 21st, Martin, 
Barn Swallow; 22d, Horned Grebe; 23d, 
White-throated Sparrow; 24th, American 
Bittern, Brown Thrasher, Towhee; 26th, 
House Wren; 27th, Sora, Greater Yellow- 
legs, Bank Swallow; 28th, Palm Warbler, 
Yellow-headed Blackbird; 30th, Chimney 
Swift. 

May 4th, Florida Gallinule, Least Fly- 
catcher, Lark and Clay-colored Sparrows; 
5th, Bobolink, nest of Blue-winged Teal; 6th, 
Catbird; 8th, Kingbird, Yellow Warbler, 
Baltimore Oriole, Harris's Sparrow, North- 
ern Yellow-throat; 9th, Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, Spotted Sandpiper, Piping Plover, Wil- 
son's Phalarope, Black Tern, Wood Thrush, 
Oven-bird, Redstart, Veery; 12th, Tanager, 
Hummingbird, Black-billed Cuckoo, War- 
bling and Blue-headed Vireos, Golden- 
winged, Black-throated Green, Black- 
burnian, Chestnut-sided, Black-poll, and 
Wilson’s Warblers; 13th, Parula and Mourn- 
ing Warbler; 17th, Nighthawk; 18th, Wood 
Pewee, Red-eyed Vireo, Cape May, Ceru- 
lean, and Bay-breasted Warblers; Indigo 
Bunting, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, and Pro- 
thonotary Warbler near Hastings (Brecken- 
ridge); 20th, Ruddy Turnstone; 26th, 
Northern Phalarope; 26th, Caspian Tern, 
nests of Catbirds and Yellow Warbler; 30th, 
nests of Brown Thrasher and Marsh Hawk. 

Several observers who visited Frontenac 
on Lake Pepin reported a May migration 
abundant both as to species and individuals. 
Miss Eleanor B. Jilson annotated her report 
as follows: ‘‘A wonderful Warbler year; 
especially large and varied waves on May 
12, 13, 14, 15, and 18, though great numbers 
were present almost every day during the 
the two weeks (May 12-25). There were 
four records of the Cerulean and two of the 
Connecticut. The Sparrow migration was 
small and no Sandpipers appeared until a 
flock of Semipalmated came on May 25 and 
four Turnstones on the 24th. A Carolina 
Wren was seen several times and a new rec- 
ord for the locality was a Starling.’’ Ob- 
servers elsewhere in the State were not so 
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fortunate, for while practically all the 
species were found, the number of indi- 
viduals was small. 

Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of Madison, in the 
western part of the State, includes in a con- 
siderable report the following: April 17th 
500 Lesser Snow and Blue Geese and 3 Peli- 
cans; 22d, Martin; 24th, White-throated 
and Chipping Sparrows; 28th, Clay-colored, 
Field, and Gambel’s White-crowned Spar- 
rows. May Sth, Franklin's Gulls following 
the plows; 7th, Harris's Sparrow; 16th, 
Western Kingbird; 17th, 3 Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers; and on June 4th, a male Lazuli 
Bunting visited her bird bath, a novel ex- 
perience in Minnesota. 

Mrs. E. O. Wilson, of Montevideo, also 
in the western part of the State, writes that 
she saw at least 200 Golden Plovers in that 
vicinity on May 12-16. On May 12 Mr. 
Breckenridge and the writer saw a hundred 
or more of these birds in three flocks in 
southwestern Minnesota between Luverne 
and Worthington. It arouses a pleasant rem- 
iniscent thrill to see a trim, compact flock 
of these Plovers winging their way steadily 
northward through the upper air. 

Messrs. Sather and Erbes, of Round Lake, 
Nobles County, kindly sent a report for that 
locality with many dates nearly the same 
as at Minneapolis. The following will be 
of interest: April 26th, Wilson's Phalarope; 
28th, Cormorants and Pelicans. May 5th, 
Bobolink; 7th, Rose-breasted Grosbeak. An 
early Ring-necked Pheasant’s nest contained 
3 eggs on May 7. 

Mr. M. E. Chamberlain, of Montevideo, 
saw a flock of 120 Lapland Longspurs on 
April 18 and had a report of 100 Swans in 
Bigstone Lake the middle of April. 

In contrast to last year, the shore-bird 
migration this year has been scanty in east- 
ern Minnesota but an interesting feature has 
been the number of Ruddy Turnstones that 
have passed this way. Mr. F. B. Kalash, of 
Lakefield, writes: ‘‘On May 26 I saw seven 
flocks of Turnstones feeding along the north 
shore of Spirit Lake, Iowa, close to the 
Minnesota line. There were from 8 to 25 in 
each flock and among them were a number 
of Sanderlings."’ A mixed assemblage of 
these two species remained along the shore 
of Lake Minnetonka at Ferndale from May 
26 to at least June 5 (F. M. Crosby, Jr., and 
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C. E. Munns). Others have been reported 
elsewhere. An unusual number of non- 
breeding Herring and Ring-billed Gulls and 
Caspian and.Common Terns are remaining 
about Lake Minnetonka this season. The 
Ring-bills much outnumber the Herring. 
The presence of these Gulls and fifty or 
more Caspian Terns and a like number of 
Common Terns gathered on or abouta single 
rocky reef is an unusual occurrence for June. 
—Tuos. S. Roperts, Museum of Natural His 
tory, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Denver Region.—Many students of 
Colorado birds made conjectures as to the 
effects the prolonged dry and dusty winter 
in the State might have on its birdlife. 
Whether an answer is now given by bird 
happenings in Colorado during the past 
eight weeks, no one can say. The outstand- 
ing fact is that the season just passing has 
been one of the richest in birdlife that the 
writer has seen in the past fifty years. Dur- 
ing the last four weeks I have seen more 
Western Tanagers in Denver alone than I 
have detected in all of the State in my whole 
experience. 

Hundreds of these Tanagers have been 
seen all over the city and some are still here 
as this report is being written. Many 
citizens reported large numbers of Orioles, 
but corrected the diagnosis when shown 
colored pictures of this handsome Tanager. 
The species came to central Colorado about 
May 15. 

There seems to have been during the four 
or five weeks just passed an extraordinary 
influx of Black-poll Warblers in this area 
and in central Wyoming. In more than fifty 
years’ study of Colorado birds I have seen 
this Warbler but once. Yet Mr. Drummond 
Aitken, of Midwest, Wyo., saw one there 
on May 22, Mrs. T. C. Forward saw two in 
May at lone, and Mrs. Enid D. Ortman 
studied 2 Black-poll at her home in Engle- 
wood (South Denver), on May 19. Thus we 
know of at least four of these most rare Colo- 
rado Warblers as having been noted in this 
State and Wyoming in the past four or five 
weeks. Truly an outstanding fact in our 
birdlife! 

May here exhibited almost daily rains and 
finished with a large excess of precipitation, 
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THE SEASON 


which was a God-send, for the rains saved 
agriculture, and helped to fill our lakes, 
ponds, and reservoirs. One may suspect that 
this most rainy season lured eastern species 
from the Mississippi Valley and retained 
here some mountain species. This may ex- 
plain why the Mountain Chickadee re- 
mained in Denver until toward the end of 
May when it is usually nesting in the 
““hills."’ The Bronzed Grackle is one of our 
most reliable avian migration time-pieces; 
it teaches the city almost invariably about 
April 15, but this spring it arrived on the 
20th. A snowstorm on April 24 seemed to 
be no deterrent to the Black-headed Gros- 
beak, for it came to my home the day previ- 
ous to the Grackle’s arrival. This splendid 
Grosbeak songster is with us in large num- 
bers, and is busy looking up eligible nesting 
sites; it seems to take unusual delight in our 
exceptional wetness, if one may judge by its 
lusty and delightful song. 

It is possible that the cold rainy May in 
central Colorado detained several migrants, 
which may include the Audubon’s and the 
Olive-backed Thrushes; the last Thrush 
noted about my home was a Willow Thrush, 
on June 1. The Yellow Warbler arrived in 
Denver on May 10, Pine Siskins and Chip- 
ping Sparrows (in flocks) on May 17, Bul 
lock’s Oriole on May 22, and the Plumbeous 
Vireo on May 25. Its close cousin, the 
Warbling Vireo, and Nighthawks reached 
the city not later than June 8. When the 
Wood Pewee comes to my home I always 
feel that warm weather is not far off; this 
cheerful little Flycatcher made its first call 
at my home on May 11. The House Wren is 
quite erratic in its comings and nesting about 
my near-by park. It is still here, and I am 
hoping it will nest again this year. This 
Wren and the Virginia Warbler, and too, the 
Catbird, appeared in Cheesman Park on 
May 10, the Warbler staying until June 10. 
The Catbird is now in full song, making me 
hope it is going to nest hereabouts again 
this year. 

The suburbs of the city have held a rich 
representation of birds during the past eight 
weeks, far more so than the city’s attractive 
parks. Mrs. Enid Ortman’s home area in 
Englewood (South Denver) has exhibited 
and retained a most striking variety of birds; 
a full list of them would far transcend the 


limits of this report. However, one may be 
permitted to enumerate a few outstanding 
species: the Redstart, White-crowned Spar- 
rows, Cassin’s Purple Finches, Chestnut- 
backed Bluebirds, many Warblers, and 
Green-tailed Towhees. It is very satisfac- 
tory to learn that the Clay-colored Sparrow 
was recently at Mrs. Ortman’s home for a 
while, since this species has been somewhat 
uncommon hereabouts for a few years past. 

Eastward from Denver the level of bird- 
life has been very high. This seems to have 
been especially so at Ione where, in Mrs. T. 
C. Forward’s words, ‘‘This has been a won- 
derful spring for birds.’’ Several species 
lingered about her area long after their usual 
wont, notably Juncos and White-crowned 
Sparrows. 

And nearer to the east line of the State 
there has also been a fine showing of birds. 
Mr. Edw. Hellstern has noted at Fort 
Morgan practically all of our ordinary resi- 
dents and spring migrants, including many 
Black Terns and Franklin Gulls. He also 
reports seeing during the past eight weeks at 
his home area 4 rare Colorado stragglers: 
Scarlet Tanager, White-throated Sparrow, 
Baltimore Oriole, and the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak. 

All reports show that the foothill and 
mountain residents are now into their sum- 
mer homes; good examples of these species 
are Townsend's Solitaire, Canyon Wren, and 
Violet-green Swallow. 

Mr. Drummond Aitken, of Midwest, 
Wyo., writes that the spring at his home has 
been backward; nevertheless, by June 6 he 
had made notes on more than 65 birds, 
among which were several interesting species 
including Eared Grebes, Rocky Mountain 
Grosbeaks, Oven-birds, Northern Phala- 
ropes, Redstart, Lark Sparrows, White- 
throated Swifts, Sage Thrashers, and the 
Black and White Warbler. 

Mrs. Anna Barrow’s records for the past 
season, made at,her home at Fruita (western 
slope), give ample evidence that Fruita, too, 
had a splendid representation of birds this 
past season. Singularly enough, one striking 
feature about the area now under considera- 
tion was the absence of such swarms of 
Western Tanagers as came to the east side of 
the Rockies. This would lead one to believe 
that, this year at least, the bulk of these fine 
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birds on their northward and mountainward 
migrations kept largely to the east of the 
main mountain range. Many Warblers 
passed through Fruita during the past two 
months, the most notable being a Calaveras; 
it is a long time since this species has been 
reported from Colorado. Other birds of 
more than ordinary interest, the Desert 
Sparrow and the Sage Sparrow, were de- 
tected north of Fruita in May. This region 
also has exhibited a goodly number of 
waders, prominent among them _ being 
Phalaropes, Jack Snipe, and a Long-billed 
Curlew 

Of course no one can aver that this sea- 
son's wonderful birdlife due to the 
unusual late winter, and early spring with 
its concomitant wetness, yet one is tempted 
to believe that this is the case.—W. H. 
BerGcTo.p, Denver, Colo 


was 


San Francisco Region.—The rainy season 
came to a close in late April, but because of 
the abundance of rain up to that time the 
hills remained green until late Mav or early 
June. Heavy hay crops were cut in May and 
now the brown tones of summer predominate 


except in watered areas or on north-facing 
slopes. 

Although the definite waves of migrating 
birds observed in the middle West and East 
are not to be seen on our western coast 


except among the water-birds, the same 
movements take place over longer periods 
and with less interruption from storms. If 
Alaska is the destination, the final disappear- 
ance of these northern breeders seems to 
occur at about the same time at which the 
migrations of allied species occur on the 
Atlantic shore. 

Flocks of Gulls rising from the bay and 
spiralling up to the elevation of the highest 
hills, then heading east or north, were 
observed by Miss Wythe on March 29 and 
31 and were frequent during April. Two 
flocks were seen by the writer in the late 
afternoon of April 25 in Wild Cat Canyon; 
and the same flock formation and departure 
were seen in western Nevada on June 1 
(probably California or Ring-billed Gulls in 
this case). 

Wintering or migrating flocks of shore- 
birds have varied in numbers or concentra- 
tion at favorite feeding grounds during the 
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period, but on May 30 and June 1 Mrs. 
Kelly found these places deserted. Last 
dates given by Commander Parmenter indi- 
cate the time of disappearance of certain 
species: Golden-eye Duck, April 18; Eared 
Grebes, April 25; Ruddy Turnstone and 
Wandering Tattler, May 7; White Pelican, 
Red-backed Sandpiper, Long-billed Dowit- 
cher, and Avocet, May 15; and Black Brant 
and Western Sandpiper, May 31. I include 
as real migrants the 300 Knots seen on April 
19, the Northern Phalaropes which reached 
their peak on May 15 (last observed on 
June 5), and the Red Phalaropes seen occa- 
sionally until May 27. 

The only winter-visiting land-birds seen 
after April 15 were the Alaska Hermit 
Thrush, April 17; the Golden-crowned 
Sparrow, May 3; and Audubon Warbler, 
April 23; Townsend's Warbler, May 4 and 
12 (Audubon Association). Migrating Her- 
mit Warblers were seen by the writer on 
April 24 and 25 and Western Tanagers on 
May 3; also a wandering Ash-throated Fly- 
catcher in Strawberry Canyon on June 14. 
Summer visitants which were first seen after 
April 15 were Russet-backed Thrush, April 
20 (Dr. Grinnell); Lazuli Bunting, April 24; 
and Wood Pewee, May 3. The song flight of 
a pair of Poor-Wills was observed at 4:55 
a.M. in Strawberry Canyon on April 20, by 
Dr. Grinnell and his University students. 
At the time of writing, Cliff Swallows are 
building nests on the Life Sciences Building 
on the University campus. 

On May 12 the members of the San Fran- 
cisco Audubon Association visited a region 
in Contra Costa County near St. Mary's 
College. Their list contained 69 species, all 
of which, with the exception of the Town- 
send’s Warbler, breed in that vicinity. 
Occupied nests of 13 species (including the 
Violet-green Swallow and Bell's Sparrow) 
were found. 

The field trip to Pt. Reyes arranged in 
connection with the Annual Meeting of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club made it possible 
for participants to see the large breeding 
colony of California Murres at the height 
of the breeding season. Nests of the Baird's 
Cormorants contained eggs, and Brandt's 
Cormorants were building. Several Tufted 
Puffins were observed.—Ametia S. ALLEN, 


Berkeley, Calif. 


